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pa Minerva Tarbell was a remarkable woman who lived an active 
and productive life during one of the most amazing periods of Ameri- 
can business development. As the second of those writers known as 
the “muckrakers,”! she was, in the eyes of early oildom, the most 


accurate and responsible of them all, and is best remembered today for 
her monumental work, The History of the Standard Oil Company.? 
Certain it is that of the early writers who wrote either for or against 


Standard Oil, none was so well equipped to do the job as was Ida 
Tarbell. 


Miss Tarbell was born in a log cabin in Erie County, Pennsylvania, 


* Ernest C. Miller of Warren, Pennsylvania, has been an oil man all 
his life and is today vice-president of the West Penn Oil Company Inc., 
and of the West Penn Oil Company (Canada) Ltd. He is the author of 
three oil books and many pamphlets pertaining to early oil days. In Volume 
31 of the Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine Mr. Miller was the 
author of “John Wilkes Booth in the Pennsylvania Oil Region” and “Early 
Maps of the Pennsylvania Oil Fields.” —mqd. 


1 The first is generally assumed to be Henry Demarest Lloyd whose 
article “The Story of a Great Monopoly,” appeared in the Atlantic Monthly, 
March, 1881, pp 317-334. 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress provided the name “muckraker.” In this 
work, the Man with the Muckrake was more occupied with raking filth 
than with future happiness. Theodore Roosevelt first made use of the 
term in a speech on April 14, 1906. The term may be defined as applying 
to a group of writers (chiefly 1904-1910) who roused the public by exposing 
corruption and greed in business and politics and by attacking social evils. 

2 The History of the Standard Oil Company was first issued in book 
form by McClure, Phillips & Co., two volumes, in 1904; next in a two vol- 
ume edition by Macmillan in 1925; two volumes in one by Macmillan in 
1933; again in 1937; and finally by Peter Smith, New York, in 1950. In 
England, editions appeared in 1905 and 1925. The book was also trans- 
lated into Chinese. 
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in November, 1857. Before she was three years old, her parents moved 
to the vicinity of Rouseville, where her father, Franklin S. Tarbell, 
erected a shop and made tanks for the booming oil business that was 
ushered in following Drake’s successful well, drilled near Titusville 
late in 1859. 

The Tarbells prospered and when Ida was thirteen the family 
moved into Titusville. After attending Titusville High School, she 
struck off for Meadville, Pennsylvania, to enter Allegheny College from 
which she was graduated in 1880.3 

Following a brief period as a teacher at the Poland Union Seminary 
at Poland, Ohio, she joined the staff of The Chautauquan, a magazine 
published in Meadville. Eight years of editorial work was followed by 
three years’ study at the Sorbonne in Paris. While abroad, Miss Tarbell 
wrote short articles and collected much material for later writings. Her 
first book, Madam Roland, was written during her Paris sojourn. Dur- 
ing her years abroad she was so active that she was able to support her- 
self from her writings and the quality of her work brought her to the 
attention of S. S. McClure. 

Upon returning to the United States in 1894, she spent thirteen 
years as an associate editor of McClure’s Magazine and then, as a mem- 
ber of a group, joined in purchasing and publishing The American 
Magazine. Over the years she was a frequent contributor of magazine 
articles. Between March, 1900, and February, 1918, some 116 articles 
from her pen appeared in magazines, and during her lifetime she wrote 
more than twenty books.* These volumes ranged from a biography of 
Napoleon to extensive works on Abraham Lincoln, and others on Elbert 
H. Gary, Owen D. Young, and even a few juveniles. 

After 1915, Miss Tarbell was free of editorial connections and 
commenced spending one or two months yearly as a lyceum lecturer; 
she had a wide variety of topics as a Chautauqua lecturer ranging from 
her work in France during World War I, the Paris Peace Conference 
and the League of Nations, to industrial leaders and industrial subjects. 

Having lived a quarter of a century in the very heart of the world’s 
first oil region, and with her father engaged in oil production and oil 

3 Her mother, Esther McCullough, had been a district school teacher 
in Erie County, Pa., and had also taught in a private school at Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. Her father attended the academy at Jamestown, N. Y. 
and had been a teacher. The opportunity to attend Titusville High School 
was one of the reasons Franklin Tarbell moved into the town. 


4 Reis Library of Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa., has bibliographies 
of Tarbell articles and books. 
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tank building, she learned the language and problems of the oil frater- 
nity from infancy. Her training and experience in research enabled her 
to handle this information in a competent manner. With her keen mind 
and camera-like eyes, Ida Tarbell had witnessed all that an oil environ- 
ment could offer. She found that not all oil prospectors make a fortune; 
indeed, her father’s partner in oil production failed and shot himself, 
and Franklin Tarbell had to pay off the remaining notes. The effort 
nearly ruined him. 

Miss Tarbell witnessed the meteoric rise and fall of the fabulous 
oil centers of Pithole, Petroleum Centre, and later, of Cherry Grove 
in Warren County, and other northern fields. She personally knew 
lease men, drillers, pumpers, producers, teamsters, pipeliners, coopers, 
brokers, refiners, and oil bankers; she knew their backgrounds, their 
families, and their problems in petrolia. More important, she recognized 
what could happen to oil producers when squeezed by too low a price 
for crude oil and too high a cost for transporting it and its finished 
products to market. 

Generally unknown is the fact that part of the time during which 
she was preparing her Standard Oil history, Miss Tarbell had a desk in 
the Standard Oil office at 26 Broadway, New York City. She had ready 
access to Henry H. Rogers, one of the Standard’s strongest executives, 
who made accessible records and reports unavailable elsewhere, and 
freely discussed points at issue. Mr. Rogers also arranged interviews 
with other Standard Oil leaders. 

One reason for Rogers’ aid was that in the early 1860’s he had been 
a neighbor of the Tarbells near Rouseville, had known Franklin Tarbell 
personally, and, as a former independent oil man, could appreciate the 
problems they had encountered. Of course, the more immediate reason 
was his desire to present the company side of the picture in his own way 
to the investigating author. 

During her lifetime, Miss Tarbell never lost her interest in the his- 
tory of oil. In 1938, at the age of 81, she wrote an introduction for Paul 
H. Giddens’ book The Birth of the Oil Industry. Her introduction, 
which covered thirty-nine pages, was found to be so clear and compre- 
hensive that except for minor details it is unnecessary to read the rest 


of the book.5 


5 Frank M. Surface “Ida Tarbell and Her Proposed Volume III of The 
History of the Standard Oil.” A seven-page mimeographed report. July 
20, 1955, p. 6. Used by permission of Dr. Surface. 
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Following Ida Tarbell’s death on January 7, 1944, her sister, Sarah 
Tarbell, informed Allegheny College that the Tarbell papers were to be 
divided between the college library and the Drake Well Museum at 
Titusville. In the fall of 1944 a representative from Allegheny jour- 
neyed to the Tarbell farm at Bethel, Connecticut, and roughly divided 
the papers into two groups: one pertaining to oil and another contain- 
ing all the other documents. These were forwarded to the museum and 
the college.® 

The papers sent to the museum remained in their shipping cartons 
untouched for ten years.” Late in 1954, Thomas J. Garin, the present 
curator of the museum, in going through the Tarbell collection, came 
upon a manuscript of eighteen typed pages titled “Recent History of the 
Standard Oil Company, or The Oil Age.” The subtitle was “Chapter I 
—Twenty Years Ago.” 

It was soon established that this chapter had never been published. 
One of the very first people to examine the paper was Dr. Frank Sur- 
face, a consultant for the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey. After 
a thorough examination of the article, as well as of other materials 
written about the same time by Miss Tarbell, he determined that after 
a twenty-year span Miss Tarbell had altered her views very little regard- 
ing Standard Oil. 

But there can be no doubt that Ida Tarbell had long contemplated 
another volume on that company, for her autobiography carries these 
words: 


The chief piece of writing I planned to do I have never fin- 
ished. That was bringing ‘The History of the Standard Oil 
Company’ up to date. .. . I talked two or three times with 
George Wickersham, the Attorney General who brought the 
suit, and he always cautioned me not to hurry, to iet the 
decision have a chance to work out. . . . The time came, 
along in 1922, when Mr. Wickersham said, ‘You had better go 


8 

Miss Tarbell explained that the book could no longer be found on 
the market—some said Standard Oil had purchased and destroyed the 
plates,—but this she did not believe.? Her brother, Will, searched 
Philadelphia for a copy and failed to find one; antiquarian bookmen 


6 Letter, Dr. Paul H. Giddens, St. Paul, Minn., to Thomas J. Garin, 
Drake Well Memorial Park, August 18, 1955. 

7 In fairness it should be said that the influx of petroleum materials 
to the museum has been large, space too small, and help very limited. 
At this time a staff is needed to classify thoroughly the museum’s holdings. 

8 Ida M. Tarbell All in the Day’s Work (New York, 1939) pp 361-362. 

9 Letter, Ida Tarbell to W. W. Tarbell, March 30, 1923. Tarbell Papers, 
Reis Library, Allegheny College. 
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doubted that they could locate any for him.!° Huey Long, running for 
Governor of Louisiana, wrote her that he would gladly pay $100 for a 
copy, since he had been unable to find one in his state."! 

A year after Mr. Wickersham had told her to “get at” the work, 
Miss Tarbell wrote her brother: “I am still too deep in the Lincoln to 
think about bringing the book up to date (SO), although I am more 
and more convinced that it should be done.” !2 

McClure’s Magazine was being revived just at this time, with S. S. 
McClure again in charge. He thought the revised story of Standard Oil 
would prove attractive to the public and would also greatly benefit the 
magazine. And so Miss Tarbell started her work, produced about 
twenty thousand words, and then found “McClure’s” had suspended for 
good. Needing funds, she dropped the Standard Oil work and turned 
to the story of Judge Elbert H. Gary. She had no regrets, however, for 
she wrote, “Repeating yourself is a doubtful practice, particularly for 
editor and writer. I feel now there was no hope of my recapturing the 
former interest in the former way. The result would have smelt a bit 
musty.”?3 

That Miss Tarbell intended to drop the Standard Oil theme for- 
ever, following the cessation of McClure’s, is open to considerable 
doubt, for five years after she halted the work, she wrote Mr. A. W. 
Green of Chicago: 


I am working on my third volume of ‘History of the Standard 

Oil Company’ but it has not been possible to set a day for its 
completion. It is a grave piece of work and I have had many 
other things on hand .. .!4 

But replying a decade later to a letter of inquiry from Mrs. C. H. 


Attwater, Miami, Florida, she indicated that by this time she had prob- 
ably given up further work on the Standard Oil Company. She wrote: 


I regret to say there is no third volume. I undertook to write 
one a number of years ago and authorized my publisher to 
make a statement—and he did—that a third volume would 
soon follow the new edition he was bringing out. For one rea- 
son and another, chiefly the demands of my journalistic 
work, necessary to keep up, as well as not too rugged health, 
have kept me from finishing the book. I hope to do it 
someday.!5 


10 Letter, W. W. Tarbell to Ida Tarbell, April 2, 1923. Allegheny College. 

11 Letter, Huey Long to Ida Tarbell, August 17, 1923. Allegheny College. 
p. 3 Letter, Ida Tarbell to W. W. Tarbell, March 30, 1923. Allegheny 

ollege. 

13 Tarbell All in the Day’s Work, p 364. 

14 Letter, Ida Tarbell to A. W. Green, May 16, 1927. Drake Well Museum. 
wie os Ida Tarbell to Mrs. C. H. Attwater, April 17, 1937. Drake Well 
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Late in 1955 a new volume on Standard Oil appeared. Written by 
Ralph and Muriel Hidy under the auspices of the Business History 
Foundation, Inc., and titled Pioneering in Big Business, the authors had 
access to every record owned by Standard Oil and thus had the oppor- 
tunity to present a more accurate story of Standard Oil than ever before. 
The authors think Miss Tarbell’s Standard Oil work is biased in favor 
of the independent oil men, yet she receives due credit: 


As a matter of fact, considering the circumstances, Miss Tar- 
bell merits a good measure of praise. She put together, for 
the first time, a readable, coherent exposition of the main 
lines of development of the Standard Oil combination and of 
the leading controversies connected with its history.!© 


The impact of Miss Tarbell’s Standard Oil history is explained in 
these words: 


The book probably has been more widely purchased and its 
contents more widely disseminated throughout the general 
public than any other single work on American economic 
and business history.!7 


The announcement and the initial chapter of what was to have 
been Miss Tarbell’s second look at Standard Oil, are printed here for 
the first time with the permission of the Drake Well Memorial Park 
Advisory Board, and Thomas J. Garin, curator of the Drake Well Mu- 
seum. Appreciation for assistance and use of Miss Tarbell’s letters is 
also extended to Reis Library of Allegheny College, to Dr. Stanley S. 
Swartley, curator of the Tarbell Collection, and to Mr. Philip M. Benja- 
min, Librarian. 


THE OIL AGE 


First Announcement'® of a Series of Articles by Ida M. Tarbell, 
Author of “The History of the Standard Oil Company* 


In November of 1901 McClure’s Magazine began a series of 
articles on the “History of the Standard Oil Company.” These articles 
ran through nineteen numbers, tracing the development of the great 
concern from its organization in 1870 down to the year 1904. In the 
November 1924 number, McClure’s Magazine will pick up this story 


16 Ralph W. and Muriel E. Hidy Pioneering in Big Business Harper & 
Brothers. (New York, 1955) p 650. Used by permission of the publishers. 

17 Hidy: op. cit. p 652. 

18 The “Announcement” was not dated and apparently was never printed 
in McClure’s, which suspended publication in September 1924. It may 
have been issued in connection with the advertising of the new edition of 
the “History of the Standard Oil.” We have Miss Tarbell’s own words 
that it was actually prepared and used by Mr. McClure. 
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where it was dropped twenty years ago and will bring it down to the 
present day. 

This new serial handles the most dramatic business evolution in 
the history of this country. It tells the story of oil, transformed from a 
product for the convenience and profit of men into an international 
necessity, a thing upon which the safety of nations depends. It takes a 
business which twenty years ago was the most perfect monopoly the 
country had seen and shows it by force of public opinion, the energy of 
a liberal minded President, Theodore Roosevelt, and the persistent 
determination of thousands of individuals to carry on independent busi- 
ness, legally dissolved into thirty-three companies. It traces this dissolu- 
tion for years ineffective, the momentum and ability of the company as 
well as the necessities of trade carrying it ahead on old lines until grad- 
ually the spirit of freedom injected into the subsidiaries and the more 
active outside competition made possible by the legal dissolution pro- 
duced what we have today, a crumbling monopoly. 

The story shows how in the twenty years covered, the world’s de- 
mand for oil has grown in a startling way through the invention and 
development of the automobile and the application of the oil burning 
engine to the navies of nations. It tells how, contemporaneously with 
the demand, Nature has answered the need, and how all over the 
Southwest of this country—Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, California, Wy- 
oming—great oil fields, which fifty years ago were hardly suspected, 
have poured forth their riches. It points out how foreign fields have been 
opened and how governments, under the imperative demand of oil sup- 
ply for the ships of their navies, have entered into a struggle to control 
for themselves these new reservoirs. 

It shows the greatest war of all time fought by oil and its products 
as truly as by powder. The story of how nations supplied themselves 
during the Great War with the vast quantities of oil products essential 
for their life is one of vivid interest, and one in which the oil industries 
of this country, led by the ability of the Standard Oil Company, played 
a splendid and generous part. 

The story includes many strange tales of oil pioneers, their victories 
and their failures. It tells of the advances in applying science, particu- 
larly geology and chemistry, to the industry, and the strides that have 
been made in organizing and perfecting methods of oil production, re- 
fining, transportation and marketing. It covers the story of our Govern- 
ment’s handling of oil lands, the efforts to secure oil reserves providing 
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for the future of our navy, its handling of the Osage oil fields—the most 
perfect example of the possibility of government and private interests co- 
operating in handling a natural resource that we have to show. It takes 
up the raids and scandals, the daring speculations and the ruthless 
assaults which have characterized the industry in this period as well as 
in the earlier years and which by their boldness and rascality have too 
often obscured the courage, intelligence and steadiness which have 
brought this great industry to the place it occupies in this country and 
in the world. 

We believe that this story of a period which may be called the Oil 
Age throws light on both the strength and the weakness of present day 
business operations and gives valuable suggestions on points where 
reform and control are needed while at the same time it furnishes a nar- 
tative of contemporary industrial life picturesque, human and dramatic. 


RECENT HISTORY OF THE STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
OR THE OIL AGE!9 
By IDA M. TARBELL 
Chapter I 
Twenty Years Ago 


Dropping back twenty years in one’s thinking and activities and 
from that point looking over what has happened is always an illuminat- 
ing and sometimes a startling experience. How often you were wrong, 
even though sometimes right! How little you saw of what was coming! 
And yet how clearly all that has happened is written on that old page! 

Twenty years ago I wrote for this very magazine a series of articles 
dealing with the history of oil and its handling as we had known it in 
these United States: it was the story of how this oil had come to be 
practically the property of a single concern, the Standard Oil Company. 
Twenty years have passed and powerful as that great monopoly of 1904 
still is, its autocracy is broken and with that breaking have gone forces 
the gathering of which can be easily enough read on the old page 

19 This is a new look at a subject which was once the theme of national 
conversation and even national politics. It deserves the light of day be- 
cause it reveals the thinking of this distinguished daughter of Western 
Pennsylvania twenty years after her original history was written. It also 


shows the events she regarded as important in what had taken place in 
that field. 
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through the magnifying glass of twenty years, but of which I at least 
saw then not a trace! 

More startling that the steady distribution of control over American 
oil which the twenty years has finally made an obvious actuality, is the 
rank among the world’s natural resources which oil holds today com- 
pared to that in 1904. Then it was to be sure a tremendous money- 
maker and an important civilizer carrying light where there had been 
none—greasing wheels which otherwise could not have been greased— 
but today!—why today oil is a necessity of governments—an element in 
national defense as essential as ships and guns. Rulers, prime ministers, 
diplomats struggle to control its sources. Oil has become one of those 
fatal things over which men even go to war! 

And how has this come about? Drop back to 1904 and see what 
was doing then. Never before in its almost fifty years of conscious life 
had oil reached so high and so jagged a peak. You will find things hap- 
pening on that peak which had never happened before—things very 
upsetting to the rank and file of Oildom, and you will find the begin- 
nings of things to which the same rank and file gave little or no atten- 
tion though they were destined to become still more upsetting. 

First and most spectacular was the swing in its geography. Up to 
now there had been a fairly fixed Oil Belt in the United States. Just as 
oranges belonged to Florida and Southern California, copper to Mon- 
tana and Michigan—just as there was a wheat belt and a corn belt, so 
oil belonged in north-western Pennsylvania and its adjacent territory. 
But in this year 1904 for the first time the oil belt moved from the east 
to the west of the Mississippi. In Texas in this year more than 22,000,- 
000 barrels had been produced; in California something like 30,000,000 
barrels, including one gusher which had started off at 10,000 barrels 
a day! 

It was a disturbance to the oilman’s fixed geographical notions 
which bewildered and alarmed him. To be sure, for many years he had 
known that there was oil in the Midwest, on the Pacific slope, but that 
it could ever be a rival in quantity with oil regions he had developed 
was only just dawning upon him. Yet it was in the main stragglers from 
his own world that had brought about the revolution. They were men 
against whom luck may have turned in the old fields, or for whose adven- 
turous spirits the spaces to be tapped had become too narrow or the busi- 
ness too settled, and so they had gone forth into far wild places, peering 
and nosing for the black seepages, the salt springs, the sulphur, the 
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smell of natural gas, the streaks of asphalt along the bottom or sides of 
streams which they knew to mean veins or pools of oil somewhere below 
the surface. 

The great Union Oil Company of California whose 10,000-barrel 
gusher I have already noticed as an event of our year was the creation 
of a man from the Pennsylvania oil fields, Lyman Stewart, known to 
every old timer. Stewart had gone to California in the 80s and showed 
his faith in what he saw by staying, leasing and drilling far and wide. 
He opened famous fields. He organized a company which was to take 
a brilliant hand in the great oil game to be played in the future on the 
Pacific coast, but now the important thing to those who knew him in 
Pennsylvania was that he had “struck a 10,000-barrel well”! 

It was the same in the Midwest. Pennsylvania oil men led the 
wildcatting. Take this big Texas production—22,000,000 barrels this 
year as I have noted. The leaders in that field were a famous pair, 
Guffy and Galey—men who were not afraid to lease a million untried 
acres and stick to them through dry hole after dry hole. It was oil or 
bust with them always, and in Texas their daring had had rich reward 
for it was Guffy and Galey that had brought in one of the greatest wells 
the world had seen at that date, the Lucas well (named from the man 
who started it) of the Spindletop pool at Beaumont, Texas. The Lucas 
well was so wild and so strong that she flowed 500,000 barrels before 
she could be shut in! 

It was the Oil Region that was drilling the West, so Men in Penn- 
sylvania said with both pride and jealousy, but the Oil Region was to 
learn that it no more had a monopoly in men than in oil. The “natives” 
in California, Texas, Kansas, Oklahoma were taking a hand in some- 
thing besides leasing their lands. They were entering every department 
of the business—entering wherever they could get an opening. For in- 
stance, there was a drug clerk in Independence, Kansas—young, eager, 
keen on oil geology, who in this year 1904 had just left the position for 
which he had prepared at the State University and begun buying and 
selling oil leases at twenty-five cents or thereabouts an acre. But the 
drug clerk was to make himself an international figure in the next 
twenty years, as well as setting the oil business of his own country on 
its head several times and making it temporarily at least a national 
scandal. His name was Sinclair—Harry F. Sinclair. 

It was the same everywhere. Men were breaking in from the most 
unexpected quarters. A down and out mining prospector, slumped in 
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discouragement before the door of a cheap hotel in Los Angeles, along 
in the 90s saw a cart passing, loaded with curious black earth. He was 
quick to note the unusual in soils and stopped the cart driver, fingered 
the stuff, knew it meant oil, found where it came from, quickly decided 
to drill, and scratching together the dollars necessary soon had opened 
the prolific Los Angeles field, and had begun like Stewart of the Oil 
Regions to lease other lands, to form a company, and like Stewart to 
become a great power in the west coast development. Later like Sin- 


clair he was to become a national and international oil figure. His 
name was Doheny—E. L. Doheny. 


These persistent and daring wildcatters had done more than loose 
unheard of floods of oil on a scared and fluttering market—they had 
raised a grist of new problems, particularly for the government of the 
United States. Much of the new territory opened by the adventurers 
was on the public domain—not a little of it Indian lands subject to 
government control. The first scent of oil and a prospector rushed in in 
a wild scramble for acreage. Concealing his findings he took up tens 
upon tens of thousands of acres, all he could get. Michael Cudahy, 
the meat packer, once had 200,000 acres leased in and around the pres- 
ent city of Bartlesville, Okla. Guffy and Galey had a lease of a million 
acres running from the Indian Territory northeast to the Missouri line, 
and in 1896 “an ambitious Easterner secured from Bigheart, Chief of 
the Osages, a ten years’ blanket oil and gas lease on the whole nation— 
1,500,000 acres.” 

The government promptly took a hand in the Indian leasing, cut- 
ting the amount one man or group could take to 640 acres. Poor Mr. 
Cudahy had to give up 199,360 of his 200,000 and it left him with 
but a single well! 

Not only was the oil man greedy of acres; he was impatient of 
neighbors. He wanted no one loitering about with cattle and sheep and 
crops and such slow money-makers. He pestered congress until four 
years before our time, 1900, a policy of withdrawals of possible oil bear- 
ing iands from agricultural filing was begun. In three years more than 
twenty great tracts in California, Oregon, and Wyoming were reserved 
for oil men only. 

“The man with the hoe” is not slow in this country to voice his 
complaints. He did so now and in the interest of peace certain tracts 
were restored—but others were withdrawn. It was the inauguration of 
the policy to which the United States Navy was years later to appeal 
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in its efforts to secure a future oil reserve for its uses; an appeal to be 
met with as strenuous resistance from the oil men as theirs was now 
meeting from tillers of the soil! 

While the government was wrestling with the problem the fever 
for oil had arrived, those who had found oil were asking themselves 
what they would do with it—or most of it. Now that they had it, the 
only consolidation the Pennsylvania man had indeed was that the new 
production was of a poor grade—‘“little better than tar’—an asphalt 
base, too thick to run unaided through a pipe line, low in gravity, poor 
in illuminants. He resented the fact that it should disturb his market 
by a cent. It was not a competitor, he claimed, and yet he had an un- 
easy reserve. You could never tell what the Standard Oil Company 
might not make of a thing you called useless. Had he not sold them 
one great oil field for a song believing its product unuseable, only to 
find after he had sacrificed what hed cost him years of struggle that 
they had developed a process for removing the objectionable quality in 
the crude and kept it secret until they had secured all his holdings. 
Who could tell what they might not be able to do with this unpromis- 
ing Western crude. 





But the Eastern oil man measured the value of petroleum in those 
days by the amount of luminants and lubricants it would yield—and 
was willing to destroy the residuum. The Westerner was little con- 
cerned that the bulk of his oil was poor in light-giving and friction- 
lessening qualities. It was enough for him that it was a powerful heat- 
maker. His dream was to make it the fuel of the future. The Easterner 
might pooh-pooh at the heavy black stuff he was taking from the earth 
but once find a way to use it in the engines of the world and he would 
sing another song. 

Strange how running ahead of great outpourings of Nature there 
have always been experimenters, inventors, who, when the day of dis- 
covery comes, have something to offer. For years and years, ever since 
the Oil Belt had opened, indeed, men had talked about oil as a fuel, 
and there had been much experimenting—but it was too valuable and 
was needed more for other purposes. Nevertheless a few, the experts 
of 1904, were beginning to talk of one Rudolph Diesel, a Bavarian, and 
what he called a Rational Heat Motor. He used petroleum for it—any 
petroleum—from the most perfect distillate to the black residuum. Men 
had already crossed the Atlantic to see what Rudolph Diesel had done 


and there were those in the inner circle who were saying in this year 
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of ours what James Watt had done for the 19th century Rudolph Diesel 
had done for the 20th; as the one had given his name to the Steam Age 
so would the other to the Oil Age. 

This wise, simple, cultivated Bavarian headed an industrial revolu- 
tion. What a pity that he should have disappeared so suddenly and 
mysteriously from sight! In October of 1913 it was reported that he 
committed suicide in crossing from Amsterdam to a British port. He 
was on his way, so it was said, to consult an English firm which was to 
handle a new development of his engine—something for submarines. 
Four years later, in 1917, when fury and hate were busy exploiting sus- 
picions, Dr. Rudolph Diesel’s disappearance was widely advertised in 
this country as murder—murder by the German government, bent on 
keeping from the English any knowledge of his new invention. The 
report has been denied, and though I “wit made wide inquiry in this 
country among those of his profession, I have been unable to get any 
satisfactory answer as to what really became of the man. 

But it was not Dr. Diesel’s engine that the great majority of those 
who talked of oil as a fuel were considering in 1904— it was something 
much simpler. These oil burners that inventors had been for years pes- 
tering men to test out in their steam boilers, what about them? That 
was a matter of tremendous importance out in California and Texas. 
It seemed so imyportant to Mr. E. L. Doheny that he busied himself with 
an oil burner for a locomotive. Certain Western railroads were experi- 
menting—successfully it was said—with this liquid fuel, as were ship 
owners along the Pacific coast, hard put to it to get coal. In this year 
1904 a real sensation of the port of New York was the arrival there of 
the steamship Nebraska which had traveled 12,745 miles from San 
Francisco to New York on oil!—and California oil! She was going back 
on oil—Texas oil! Curious crowds flocked to see her. The Nebraska 
showed her boilers clean as a whistle——her books showed that the run 
had cost hardly two-thirds of the coal she would have burned and that 
labor cost had been halved. Moreover, the conditions under which 
labor was done were vastly more tolerable. Then, too, cargo space had 
been saved. It was not surprising that any dangers or disadvantages 
that had developed were forgotten with such a showing. 

“Now,” said the oil producers of California and Texas, “let us sup- 
pose that all the vessels on our coast burn oil, this 30,000,000 barrels a 
year that California is producing, this 22,000,000 from Texas may then 
find a market.” It was said that so possible did this seem to certain 
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coal men of the Northwest that they closed their mines! But the cau- 
tious said, “These are only freak developments. They won’t last. You 
will have to reconvert your boilers.” 

But it was not only progressive private ship owners that were experi- 
menting with oil at this time. The United States Navy was interested. 
It had long kept a sharp eye on the results the British Admiralty was 
getting from oil fuel on torpedo boats; it had studied the experiences of 
private ships like the Nebraska and in 1901 it began tests of its own 
with the avowed purpose of fixing for all time the relative value of 
coal and liquid fuel for naval purposes. What was called the Liquid 
Fuel Board was established in the engineering department of our Navy, 
and under Rear Admiral George W. Melville, a series of tests running 
over two years was made by officers and men, in co-operation with 
various civilians, interested purely in the problem, not in gain for 
themselves. 

The report of this work came out in our year 1904, and was de- 
clared by experts to be “one of the most extended and careful series of 
tests ever conducted either under government or corporate auspices.” 
One valuable feature of the Melville report is the observation of a naval 
officer on the way oil behaved as a fuel on a 7,000 mile voyage of the 
Mauposa of San Francisco. The company had given him every facility 
of observation and permitted the publication of his findings in the gov- 
ernment report, although they said that in doing it they were giving to 
their competitors information which had cost them at least $50,000! 


The Melville report left little doubt about the advantages of oil 
over coal as a fuel for ships. Even the serious difficulty of providing a 
satisfactory and safe structural arrangement for carrying an adequate 
supply did not seem to the observers insurmountable. There was, how- 
ever, in Rear Admiral Melville’s judgment, a final reason for declaring 
that oil could never be adopted as a standard naval fuel: the “available 
supply of the world’s production of crude petroleum that could be used 
for fuel would not meet over three per cent of the world’s demand for 
coal and other combustibles.” Nevertheless, he advised that at least one 
vessel, fitted to burn liquid fuel exclusively, be kept on the Pacific 
coast. “For,” he warned, “it may be in the Pacific rather than on the At- 
lantic where our greatest naval battles of the future will be fought. The 
coal of that coast is of inferior quality. The time may come when com- 
mand of the sea will depend quite as much upon an adequate reserve of 
fuel as upon a reserve of ships. Therefore, while there is not enough oil 
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to justify adopting it as a naval fuel, enough could probably be obtained 
in an emergency to help out.” That is about what the report 
amounted to. 


There you have it. Lack of faith in the bowels of the globe, those 
bowels that never yet have failed us. The Melville report of 1904 set- 
tled it for even the hitherto hopeful Army and Navy Journal, which 
commented: “No doubt England will now be checked in her experi- 
ments.” 

But the editor did not know England. It was only a short time 
before he was obliged to say, rather reproachfully: “Notwithstanding 
the conclusions reached by engineering experts of the United States 
after protracted experiments that the uncertainty of the natural supply 
of crude petroleum makes it inadvisable to adopt that commodity for 
fuel purposes on warships the British naval authorities have decided to 
install apparatus for the use of oil fuel on all battleships of the Atlantic 
Fleet as well as on those of the new King Edward VII class.” 

But if the British Admiralty did not accept all of the conclusions 
of the Melville report in 1904, it never failed to recognize it. Five years 
later when a representative of our Navy was sent to Great Britain to 
see what they were doing in the way of engineering development he was 
told by officials that our Liquid Fuel Board report was an “Admiralty 
Bible!” 

But there was another demand beginning to show itself at this 
moment—a demand not for crude and heavy oil, such as that of the 
West but for whatever light products might be secured from those oils 
—naptha and gasoline. A new means of road transportation had come, 
and though many wise people were saying that it had about reached its 
limit, being of course like the bicycle more or less of a craze, good only 
for sport, there were others who said, No, we have by no means seen 
the end of the new development. It was the automobile—the automo- 
bile still without a self-starter, still put up in winter, which had just 
made its first trip across the continent. This trip had taken many weeks, 
and the hardy trans-continental pioneers were looked upon with some- 
thing of the same wonder we accord the men that are now trying to 
climb Everest or fly around the world! 

However, there were those who were prophesying that we were 
going to see an automobile which would be something more than a 
plaything for sportsmen and millionaires—there was a man in Detroit, 
Michigan, saying so. For a number of years this man had made a 
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nuisance of himself in the streets of the town—a curious, abstracted 
individual, risking his own and other people’s lives experimenting with 
a “gasoline buggy.” Henry Ford was his name. At first he had tried 
for speed like the rest and got it; his strange creation shrieking like a 
maniac had left the fastest known machines a half-mile behind on the 
Detroit race track. But now he was working for utility. “Crazy,” “un- 
practical,” builders said, but he showed his faith by building in 1904, 


1708 of his utility cars ($250 for runabouts, $100 extra for tonneau!”) 
He leaned to another “crazy” notion—ONE model. Now—twenty 
years after—there seems to have been something in Henry Ford’s head 
than was believed for this year (1924) he will turn out fully twenty 
times as many of this “one model” in a single day as he did in the three 
hundred working days of 1904! 


It was clear even then to reflective oil men east and west that if 
Henry Ford and others should make a practical car it would take up a 
good many barrels a year of what they spoke of as “overproduction.” 

But it was not with Doheny and Stewart in California or Guffy 
and Galey at Spindletown, or Rudolph Diesel in Munich or Admiral 
Melville in Washington or Henry Ford in Detroit the average man 
thought in 1904 when oil was mentioned. He was excited neither over 
the Western outpouring nor the demands for it. What did disturb him 
was that, as far as he could see, whatever the wealth coming from the 
lavishness of Nature and the inventiveness of the human mind, it was 
sure to be centered in one small group of men. Let the earth be as gen- 
erous as she would, man as marvelous as he could; it would all in the end 
redound to the increase of the power of those who ruled Oildom, of that 
Perfect Monopoly, the concern known as the Standard Oil Company, 
or as the crowd preferred to put it, the man who had made the Standard 
Oil Company, John D. Rockefeller. He was the one who was going to 
profit from all this wealth! What was not his at the start was sure to be 
his at the end—that was the grim conclusion of the day. And so, for the 
man in the street, all this amazing new development was spoiled. In- 
stead of reflecting upon the marvel of the earth and the wonder of men’s 
brains he fretted and fumed because of his conviction that it was not 
for the good of all but for the good of the few. 

His indignation would have been less pronounced, no doubt, if it 
had not been that he saw every industry in the country rapidly doing 
or trying to do just what the Standard Oil Company had so successfully 
done—that is, secure control in its particular field. In this year where 
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we are, an explanative and authentic tabulation and classification of 
the trusts of the country was first published. It showed 450 of them 
including “lesser” and “greater”’—450 with a capitalization of over 
twenty billions of dollars and this whole flock interwoven and inter- 
locked: and in their interlocking no concern was so strong and far 
reaching as this same Standard Oil Company. 

The average man of 1904 felt he was being swallowed—would be 
swallowed unless—unless “T. R.” won out—for in this year “T. R.” 
Theodore Roosevelt, then President of the United States, was in the 
thick of the most exciting and no doubt to him enjoyable fight of his life. 

It was no fresh fight. Theodore Roosevelt’s challenge of the trust 
had been given years before when as governor of New York he had so 
attacked sundry and various “interests” for what he believed to be opera- 
tions contrary to the public good that these same interests and certain 
leaders of his party had decided to sidetrack him by making him vice- 
president—a political manoeuvre which up to this time had been com- 
paratively successful. He had resisted valiantly—he’d rather be any- 
thing, he said, “a professor of history!”—but they put him away, and 
six months after his supposed interment, the death of William McKin- 
ley put him at the head of the nation. 

Roosevelt was quick to prove that being president meant no slack- 
ening of his anti-trust activities. However he did repeatedly insist that 
that he was not after “Big Business” because it was big. He was con- 
tinually reiterating his lack of sympathy with those people who confused 
size and monopoly. What he proposed to do, he explained again and 
again, was to find out what concerns were not working in harmony with 
accepted Democratic and ethical principles and then to punish them 
according to laws already on the statute books, and no honest man or 
corporation could object to that! 

In order to get the information needed to settle the first point Mr. 
Roosevelt asked Congress for a Department of Commerce in which 
there should be a Bureau of Corporations with full power to investi- 
gate a suspected or complained of trust. 

In the meantime he took his first chance to test certain clauses in 
the Sherman anti-trust law—on the books since 1890 but so far sterile. 
All the courts had done under that law, Roosevelt said in later life, 
seemed to prove them zealous in securing the rights of the very men 
who were most competent to take care of themselves. 

Here he was referring to the Knight case in which the device of 
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buying up the stock of various companies and consolidating them into 
a holding concern was declared by the courts not to be commerce and 
therefore not to be touched by the Sherman law. Roosevelt did not 
think the decision common sense. He thought, as he said later, that it 
was as necessary to reverse it in the interest of the public against 
monopoly and privilege as it had been to reverse the decision in the 
Dred Scott case in the interest of the people against slavery and privi- 
lege. Lawyers had told him it couldn’t be done, but he found he had 
an attorney-general, Philander Knox, that was willing to try it. The 
upshot was that five months after he had succeeded to the presidency, 
the country was electrified by the announcement—news even to all 
the members of Mr. Roosevelt’s cabinet, but Mr. Knox—that the Gov- 
ernment was bringing suit under the Sherman law against the Northern 
Securities Company—a recent union or merger of several railways of 
the Northwest. 


Not since Mr. Cleveland put out his Venezuela letter had a presi- 
dent so energized the country. The business world raged and threat- 
ened. Mr. John Pierpont Morgan whose banking house had financed 
the Northern Securities Company hastened to Washington where, 
according to Joseph Bishop, Mr. Roosevelt’s biographer, the following 
conversation took place:?° 


And the suit went on—also the business world’s harsh criticisms 
of Roosevelt! 

While the Northern Securities case was in the courts a fight on 
the proposed Department of Commerce now before?! 


and the leader of this opposition was the Standard Oil Company—a 
fact which made the public in general the more sure it was desirable! 
Ironically enough it was the Standard’s opposition bunglingly over done 
that hastened the passage of the measure. They had sent many private 
letters and telegrams of protest to members of Congress as they had a 
right to do. Some of them fell into Roosevelt's hands. He published 
them—and the bill went through in a hurry! And everybody said that 
20 This omission of material is presented exactly as found in the original 


Tarbell manuscript. 
21 Ibid. 
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T. R. would not be running true to form as he did not now turn his 
big new gun against the Standard itself, which had led in the fight 
against his casting such a weapon. 

But the Bureau had to be organized before there could be effective 
work, and, as so often happens in war, the first open hostility did not 
come from the main army. It came now from a State—a State which 
has a reputation for acting promptly and noisily whenever she thinks 
her rights challenged—the State of Kansas. 

Not the least event of importance in oil in the year 1904 was the 
rising of Kansas against the Standard Oil Company. Years before, in 
the oil regions of Pennsylvania, men had risen at various times against 
the concern—generally to be laid low. To be sure, there were certain 
practical, though comparatively small results from these outbreaks, but 
it had been years now since a whole community had had the spirit to 
get up and protest. 

They started well in Kansas in 1904. Their chief interpreter and 
prophet the man who had always shown us much of the best—and 
some of the worst—of the soul of the State, William Allen White, said 
about this time, the question being up as to whether crude oil or water 
from the spring from which John Brown had slaked his thirst was the 
more appropriate for Christening the battleship Kansas, that while both 
suggestions were good, the really characteristic liquid to use was vitriol. 
“Kansas,” said Mr. White, “always had her heart filled with vitriol, 
ready to pour on those she happens to hate for good and sufficient 
reasons. 

While Mr. Roosevelt was waiting for his Bureau of Corporations 
to get into the running, Kansas was pouring vitriol on the Standard Oil 
Company, and whether she had, as her prophet says, “good and suffi- 
cient reasons” is what we shall examine in our next chapter. 











COLONEL WILLIAM BARTON ROBERTS IN THE 
MEXICO CITY CAMPAIGN—1847 


BERT ANSON* 


ILLIAM Barton Roberts was a business man born in Union- 

\ Y / town, Pennsylvania, on January 2, 1809, who became colo- 

nel of the Second Regiment of Pennsylvania Volunteer In- 

fantry in 1847. The regiment was a part of the force raised to supply 

General Winfield Scott with an army sufficient to capture Mexico City 
and enforce terms of peace with that nation. 

The Pennsylvania troops were sent down the Ohio river to New 
Orleans, and then shipped to Scott's rendezvous on the Island of the 
Lobos, off the west coast of Mexico about fifty miles southeast of 
Tampico. They were among the first troops at the meeting place, and 
were forced to wait while the necessary shipping and troops were 
assembled. 

The Second Volunteers did not see extensive service at Veracruz, 
as a part of General Patterson’s division, but were involved in General 
Pillow’s faulty strategy and leadership at Cerro Gordo. The Second 
Regiment was placed in support of the Second Tennessee regiment of 
infantry, but so far in the rear that the sharp engagement was ended by 
the time the Pennsylvanians could come up to the front. There they 
were involved in the retreat of the Second Tennessee troops. Colonel 
Roberts believed his men performed well at this engagement, though 
some accounts say they were demoralized by the retreating Tennessee 
troops. They were then made a part of the Jalapa garrison while Scott 
prepared for the advance on Mexico City. 

Colonel Roberts’ forces were a part of Scott's march on Mexico City, 
Justin H. Smith says that a part of the Second regiment was detached 
to Colonel Watson’s Marine brigade and General Shields’ brigade in 
General Quitman’s division, but Roberts’ last letter says he commanded 
a brigade of Pennsylvanians under Quitman. This division was the rear 
guard at the battle on Contreros on August 20, 1847. An armistice was 
signed with President Santa Anna August 21, 1847. Fighting was 
resumed September 8, when it was realized that no satisfactory peace 
terms could be reached. 

Quitman’s division was first stationed at San Augustin, south of 
the city, during the armistice, and placed in charge of prisoners. They 

* Dr. Anson is a teacher of History in South Bend, Indiana. Portions 


of his dissertation on “The Indian Fur Traders of Northern Indiana, 1776 
to 1850 “appeared in the Indiana Magazine of History in 1948 and 1949.—Ed. 
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were then brought closer to the city gates, at Coyoacan, and placed on 
the Tacubaya causeway. When Chapultepec was attacked, the brigade 
was under heavy fire from the Belen gate and the hill. The Second 
Pennsylvania waded through the ditches and was among the first troops 
through Chapultepec’s outer walls. Quitman immediately attempted to 
storm the city. He attacked on the Tacubaya causeway. The Second 
Pennsylvania and New York troops took to the ditches and broke 
through the walls to capture the fort at the Belen gate. They were 
pinned down by heavy fire, and all the officers killed or wounded, but 
Quitman refused to retreat without a positive order. 


Santa Anna offered terms of capitulation that night, September 14, 
1847, and Quitman received orders to garrison the city. He immediately 
marched into the Plaza, where Colonel Roberts ran up the American 
flag on the palace as the signal of conquest. He died in the city two 
weeks later, October 3, 1847, from typhus; his body was later exhumed 
and buried in the old Methodist church yard at Uniontown. 


Sixteen of Colonel Roberts’ letters to his wife, Hanna Brownfield 
Roberts, were placed in the Northern Indiana Historical Society Mu- 
seum at South Bend, Indiana, by his granddaughter, Mrs. William Me- 
Henry, of Scuth Bend. They present several points of interest of a con 
flict which has always relied heavily on the private writings of its soldiers 
for its details. Press coverage of a war in 1847 was not the highly organ- 
ized effort we see today. Roberts’ letters reveal a well educated and 
calm approach to his duty, in spite of his wife’s disapproval, his business 
responsibilities, and his young family. He was quite pleased with the 
development of the Irish troops, and stoutly supported the value of 
properly led volunteer soldiers. His conclusions on gossiping and trou- 
ble making friends of married soldiers, and their effects on morale at 
home and in the field, are those of a man of common sense. The ab- 
sence of letters after August 14th, during the armistice period, is unfor- 
tunate, since he then had leisure time for observation. When fighting 
was resumed, his regiment was very active, and he soon became ill. 


Roberts’ determination to see the war to its conclusion, and the edu 
cational value of a campaign of travel reveal an adventurousness that 
we recognize as a part of the westward migratory movement. It should 
come as no surprise to learn that a part of his family migrated to Niles, 
Michigan, and South Bend, Indiana, in 1834, and that his daughter, 
Catherine (Mrs. D. H. Baker) followed them after her father’s death. 
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Pittsburg, January 8, 1847 

I am still here and in good health. We have had a very exciting 

time of it. You have heard of my success which will somewhat multiply 

my labours and cares. You must try and keep up your spirits and hope 

for the best; grieving is of no use. Our friends all appeared very much 

gratified at my election. Thomas and Peter were here today and left 
this evening. 


I have sent off six companies of volunteers today, including ours, 
which started this afternoon; the balance will start tomorrow. I shall 
leave in the last boat. 

Excuse the shortness of this. I am very much hurried; a great deal 
to do and no time to do it in. Write to me soon. Direct your letter as 
before and it will reach me before I shall leave Point Isabell.! 

Col. W. B. Roberts 
2d Reg. Pa. Vol. 
Point Isabell, Texas 


Steamboat Cambria 
January 10, 1847 
Dear Wife, 

We are now about 300 miles on our way down the Ohio river. I 
started last evening about 11 o'clock in the last boat; we started from 
shore about 4 o'clock but laid out in the river waiting for the Greens to 
hunt up and bring aboard some of their men who had got drunk and 
did not come aboard.” It has been a stormy day. The men are in fine 
spirits, are very quiet and civil. They had a kind of service on board 
today, the men sang hymns and were then dismissed for 20 minutes to 
go to their berths and attend to their devotional exercises which the 
great part of them done. 

My fellow officers are a very gentlemanly and agreeable set of men. 
Mr. Shugart is on board going on to attend to the duties of his office. 
His rank is a captain, his pay $90.00 per month. 

We expect to be in Cincinnati by tomorrow at noon. I feel quite 


1 Point Isabell near the mouth of the Rio Grande river was the port 
by which General Zachary Taylor’s army was supplied. Later plans se- 
lected Lobos Islands for General Scott’s assembly port. 

2 The value of immigrant troops was a hotly debated topic in this war, 
ranking with merits of volunteer vs. regular troops. Channing says that 
one fourth to one third of the army was immigrant. See Edward Chan- 
ning A History of the United States. 6 Vols., V., (1927) 598. 
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well; I have eaten quite hearty today. The excitement having worn off, 
I begin to feel like myself again. I would be glad to hear from you all. 
I hope you are quite well; if I was only sure you was I would feel better 
satisfied. 

I am very pleased with the orderly conduct of the men. The Irish 
Greens who were thought to be the hardest set of cases in the regiment 
prove now they have got sober to be very orderly men. One of them 
had a touch of delirium tremens this morning and two or three more of 
them were a little sick, but they appear to be all well this evening. 

I will close this at Cincinnati tomorrow morning. 

Monday, 3 o'clock: We have just arrived at Cincinnati, having 
been longer in reaching it than we expected owing to something having 
got wrong with the machinery, to repair which we shall have to be up 
till tomorrow morning. The day has been very cold. I see people sleigh- 
ing in the streets of Cincinnati. 

W. B. Roberts 


New Orleans 
January 18, 1847 
Dear Wife, 

We arrived safe here this morning at | o'clock. We had a very 
pleasant trip but lost 2 days by one engine breaking at Cincinnati. The 
men are all well and in fine spirits; they are encamped on the Battle- 
ground 8 miles below the city. We shall leave in a few days for Point 
Isabell. The first regiment left on Saturday. I have had excellent 
health; the weather here is warm like April but damp and foggy. New 
Orleans is a splendid place and adorned with magnificent buildings. . . . 

Ship I. N. Cooper, 


8 miles below 
New Orleans, Jan. 27, 1847 
We are still here and all in good health. We expect to sail tonight 
if the day keeps clear so that we can get our tents dry enough to pack 
on board the ships. . . . 1 thought I had seen it rain, but I never did till 
Saturday night, when it poured down. Our camp was deluged with 
water from one foot to eighteen inches deep, and the men had to wade 
out, which made it rather an unpleasant business. 
But the ships had just got down and we got them aboard and they 
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are getting along pretty well. We have not yet had a sick man in our 
company and but very few in the regiment. Our men stand it much 
better than the Mississippi regiment which is likewise encamped here, 
about one fourth of whom are sick and they will lose one tenth of their 
number. They are poorly clad and cannot stand the wet, cold weather. 
Our men, having good warm clothes and flannels, do not mind it. . . . 
We do not know yet where we shall be sent to as we shall sail with 
sealed orders. 


Direct your letters Second regiment, Pennsylvania Volunteers, 
Mexico via New Orleans. The boys are all in fine spirits and had it 
not been for the unprecedented rains we should have got along very 
well, as the ground we were encamped on is the prettiest I ever saw, 
being the ground where Gen. Jackson fought the battle of the 8th of 
January. 

The only word I have had from home was by Dr. Muhlenberg, 
who told me of some man in Brewnsville on the Wednesday after I left, 
who told him to tell me that you were all well and that Sarah had got 
much better. Tell the children that they must all try and be good... . 


Ship I. N. Cooper 
Saturday, January 31, 1847 

I write this in the Gulf of Mexico. We have just crossed the bar 
and I send it back by the tow boat that towed the ships down. We are 
just about to set sail but where we do not know as our orders are sealed; 
we will know in half an hour but dare not open them until the boats 
leave us. We are all well. We left Orleans yesterday morning; you 
will not likely hear from me again for 3 or 4 weeks as there will not 
likely be any means of conveyance from Mexico sooner than that. We 
are on a fine ship and will likely sail over in a few days. 

You must keep your spirits. . . . I wish you would write. I have 
received but two letters since I got here. . . . In my next I will be able 
to tell you all about where we are and what we are to do... . 

The men of our company are all well and in fine spirits but 1 am 
sorry to say we have been disgraced by a few deserting. But one from 
Uniontown, Bill West, deserted the next day after we arrived at New 
Orleans. Yesterday was a delightful day—a heavy white frost in the 
morning and clear sky, which made it seem like an April morning. . . . 
Give my respects to Mr. [illegible] to Erving and all the rest of 
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my friends. When you write, let me know about the shop. Has Diffen- 
dorfer and [illegible] taken possession and how are they getting along? 


Island of the Lobos, Mexico 
February 14, 1847 


We arrived here safe yesterday about noon and set foot on Mexican 
soil for the first time about three o'clock. Lobos is about 60 miles south 
of Tampico and seven miles from the Mexican shore. It contains about 
60 acres, thickly covered with evergreen trees, principally banyan, lime, 
lemon, and [illegible] trees. The banyan is the tree you read of in his- 
tory that spreads out branches and takes root, thus forming innumerable 
trunks. 

When we first came here there were a great many limes and lemons 
but they had gor them all wasted before we got here. The men in our 
company are all in good health and spirits except one of the name of 
Turner from Smithfield. He got a fall which injured him and took 
cold. We encountered two very heavy storms, one commencing the sec- 
ond day out and the other the ninth. It was awfully grand to see the 
waves rolling higher than the ship and break over her, filling the deck 
frequently with water, but I did not enjoy it much as I was most des- 
perately seasick. I was taken down with the first storm and after vomit- 
ing two days or three almost constantly, I lay on my back for six days 
without eating a mouthful of food. 

When the weather became calm I got better and began to eat a 
little for two days when the second storm came on and I was taken on 
my back again for three more days without a mouthful of food. So you 
may judge I did not enjoy my voyage on ship very well, but it was not 
unexpected; but I have never felt better than at present except exces- 
sively weak. The Island is a beautiful place and healthy. They get 
pretty good water by digging six or seven feet. 

There is here now thirteen ships and about 3100 soldiers. Two of 
our ships containing seven companies are here and there has been but 
two ships the same number of the first regiment here. The most of the 
men were very sick at sea. John Sturgeon is fat, hearty and as good 
natured as ever. I took dinner with Cols. Winecoop? and Block today. 
They had part of one of the finest fish I ever ate, of which there is 


3 Col. Wyncoop commanded The First Regiment Pennsylvania Volun- 
teer Infantry. 
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plenty here, and they have great sport fishing. I bought a fine horse in 
Orleans for which I paid $125.00, but got him considerably injured by 
rubbing and jamming about in the storm, but I think he will get over it. 

We expect in about two or three weeks to have about 1,200 men. 
We suppose we are to be used to take Vera Cruz in three or four weeks. 
Gen. Scott is expected here in a few days. We are all very anxious to 
hear from home; the only letters I have received were one from D. 
Kaine and one from Uncle Hook, that I received at Orleans before 
leaving. . . . 

I am now about 3,000 miles from home. The weather here is about 
like May; we are in the torrid zone. I have got along very well with 
the men and have had no trouble with them. There has been but two 
deaths in our regiment since leaving Pittsburgh; one of them going 
down the river and one at Orleans. You must keep up good spirits. I 
often think of you and the children and friends I have left behind me 
and the distance that separates us, but I am in hopes I will be spared 
to return to you again. 


Island of Lobos, Feb. 24, 1847 

We are still here and expect to remain for 8 or 10 days when we 
shall again go on board ships and sail south to some point near Vera 
Cruz. Gen. Scott arrived here the 21st. I was on board the steamship 
“Massachusetts” to see him yesterday. He is in fine health and spirits 
and will sail as soon as 5000 troops arrive from Tampico together with 
60 large surf boats to transport the troops from the ships to land. He 
expects to land 5000 of us at once which will have to be done in the 
face of the enemy’s fire. 

There is now 4 full regiments here—2 Pennsylvania, South Caro- 
lina and the balance of the New York arrived yesterday. The Mississip- 
pians have been sent back to the Rio Grande and are intended to garri- 
son Monterey, the Louisianians to garrison Tampico. Lobos is truly the 
climate of spring and always a fine sea breeze. . . . 

There is now about 50 ships anchored here and about 600 men on 
the Island and on board the ships. The general health is very good. 
There is but two sick of the Fayette volunteers and they are mending 
and not dangerous. They were both men who were not seasick CE. 
Abercromie and Dan’! Torry.) . . . 

Since I last wrote to you we lost a man by the name of Turner 
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from Southfield. He fell down the stairs of the ship twice directly after 
leaving Orleans and injured himself internally, from which time his 
health declined and he died about 4 days ago. We have not yet landed 
the three companies which came in our last ship owing to the appear- 
ance of a case amongst them which was supposed to be smallpox. It 
has been 4 weeks since the man was taken sick; he is now perfectly well 
and no sign of anything breaking out among the men.* 


Gen. Scott is going to send his physicians on board tomorrow to 
make an examination and see whether it will do to land them. . . . Tell 
Wnm. Stevens that Benjamin (who some thought would not be able to 
stand it) is well and hearty—has never been sick a minute and appears 
to be growing stouter and heartier every day. 

We miss many things here that we have at home; no butter, fresh 
meat, light bread, as we have no means of baking as there is not a stone 
in the Island, nor clay with which to make a bake oven. We have 
cleared about 5 acres and have a beautiful encampment and parade 
ground, and our men make a fine appearance when drawn up in line. 
I have not yet received anything since leaving Orleans and nothing 
from any of you, and the time begins to seem long. . . . 


Army of Occupation near Vera Cruz 
March 13, 1847 

I am here in full sight of Vera Cruz on one of the highest points 
overlooking the city and just out of reach of their guns. We landed last 
Tuesday night about two miles south of the city, which to all appear- 
ances is a beautiful place with an immense number of domes and spires. 
We met with no opposition in landing but about two o'clock in the 
morning a party of them made an attack on our advance guard and fired 
3 or 400 shots, but did little injury, only slightly wounding three or four 
individuals, but the balls whistled pretty lively over our heads for a 
short time. 

We are now in possession of the whole country and have the city 
surrounded. . . . They shower the balls and shells at us every day and 
have had several skirmishes with them and have killed in all about 40 
of them and have had about seven or eight men killed. 

... We are getting so used to them we do not mind them. Yester- 


4 Robert’s letter of April 27 says that three companies of his regiment 
were left on Lobos with sixteen cases of small pox, but had no fatalities. 
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day a 24 pound ball passed within six feet of my head through a bush 
and fell within 25 feet of me on the ground and bounded away. . . . 

The men are in fine spirits and have got so used to the whistling of 
cannon balls and bullets that they do not dodge anymore, nor appear 
to mind them when they whistle over their heads. While I write one 
of the men has just handed me a hind quarter of venison which I saw 
him shoot within 200 yards of this about an hour ago. . . . 


The country around here is very poor, a great portion being vast 
sand hills which drift with the wind like snow, the balance covered 
with chapperal. We have plenty of fresh beef, cattle being very plenty. 
All our men have to do is to go out and shoot a beef whenever they 
need one. They run wild, the country affording pasture all the year 
round. We have got about 100 mules and jack-asses which the men 
catch round the country, which they pack their plunder and provi- 
sions on. 

One of the men told me he saw William Jacquett yesterday. . . . 

We are under command of Major General Patterson. The Mexi- 
cans sent out a man about an hour ago to ask permission to send out 
their women and children before we attacked the town. I do not know 
what answer Gen. Scott gave him but I presume a refusal. We do not 
expect it will be a very difficult matter to take the city and in less than 
a week it will certainly be ours. 


We all sleep out in the open air with our blankets around us, our 
tents not yet having arrived from the ship, but we do not experience the 
least inconvenience from it; but if we had our tents we should not lie 
in them as we have to lie on our arms, not knowing what moment we 
may be attacked either from those in the city or those trying to reinforce 
them. They have the best information we can obtain, about 3000 men 
besides citizens in the city and castles, and we have now here a force 
of about as near as I can ascertain 13,000 men... . 


March 14, 1847 

.. . Nothing occurred during the night worth relating except the 
interception of a bearer of dispatches which gives the numbers of troops 
in the city and castle at 4500. We have received orders this morning for 
a gradual advance on the city for purposes of entrenchment. I was sta- 
tioned last night within one half-mile of the city walls under cover of 
some chapperal with 4 of my companies and 3 Tennessee regiments. 
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They continue firing shot and shells at intervals but have done as 
yet but little execution. 


You can tell E. M. Gregg that John is well and looks better than | 
ever saw him. I forgot to say that Capt. Quails was left on board a man 
of war at the beach and had not yet joined us; he had been unwell for 
some days but thought himself well enough to come with us but thought 
it prudent to stay on board the Potomac for a few days to gain strength 
before landing. Tell Mrs. Pine, Spears, Gordon, Giles, and the wives of 
all others with us that their husbands are well and hearty and I think | 
never saw a more contented, happy or finer spirited set of men than is 
in our regiment, although the life is a little rough as we have no con- 
veniences for cooking, working, or anything of the kind as we have not 
yet got our baggage off the ship; but we have plenty to eat but pretty 
rough sea biscuit and flitch except the beeves we have been killing. 
Time passes very fast. Week after week is gone and we hardly know 
how. It is now two and one half months since we left home and we 
hardly know what has become of the time. 


I wish Mr. Potton to go to Pittsburgh to assist Mr. Kane for a 
while or as long as he may want him, to overhaul the books, and make 
out a statement of the business with its profits and forward it to me. 

You speak of Thomas. I hardly know what you had better do with 
him. Sometimes I wish I had brought him along and if it was to do over 
again I would do it, as this is a school in which much is to be learned, 
and all who have the fortune to return safe will be possessed of a fund 
of knowledge which will repay them for their trip and all its attendent 
privations. Consult Erving in the matter and do with him what ever 


you think best. 


John Mustard is well and hearty and one of the best soldiers we 
have and has not been sick a minute. 


Camp Washington 
Near Vera Cruz, March 26, 1847 
We are still here, this being the 18th day. The firing has ceased 
on both sides for the last 48 hours. The Mexicans are endeavoring to 
get the best teams they can for a surrender. I think the fighting is all 
over here. They must and will surrender, which | think they probably 
have done before this time. If they do not, it will be a small job to take 
it now. We had all the guns of the city but one silenced day before 
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yesterday, before the armistice commenced. It is said that a very large 
number have been killed in the city, of which I have no doubt for we 
sent perfect showers of shells and shot into the city, sometimes at the 
rate of eight or ten per minute for six hours at a stretch. 


We have not lost but eleven or twelve men from all the shot that 
has been fired from the city and castle and but few wounded. We will 
likely take up our line of march for Jolloppa in a few days after the city 
is taken, and I think the probability is that we shall have but little hard- 
fighting. Our regiment has not yet lost a man from their shot; the first 
regiment has lost but two—one from a cannon ball and one in a skir- 
mish. The city is very much battered to pieces. Gen. Worth had a 
battery of ten mortars from which he threw ten inch shells. I saw not 
less than 300 thrown; all with the exception of some one half dozen 
exploded after lighting in the city and must have been very destructive. 
Gen. Patterson’s division erected a battery immediately in the rear of 
the city and within 4 or 500 yards of the city, upon which the officers 
of the navy mounted six 64 pound guns, which were fired with great 
rapidity and done immense execution. They must be in pitiable condi- 
tion in the city which would have given up before this but for the castle. 

. . . Stuart Speers shot himself through the left hand with his 
revolver a few days since but is doing as well as could be expected. 
Since writing to Mr. Beerer, a young man of the name of Felter of Com- 
pany 4 has died. He did not appear to have any disease and the doctors 
all said up to within an hour of his death there was nothing the matter 
with him but [illegible] or the effects of imagination, together probably 
with fear. 

.. + The “Princeton” is in waiting and will leave for Philadelphia 
as soon as the present conference is ended, which will give the news of 
the termination of the conference, which I cannot give now, but which 
[illegible] by the papers probably as soon as you receive this. . . . We 
had a terrible northern yesterday, which drove about thirty vessels of 
different discription ashore. The damage to the shipping will be very 
great; the sand drifted about like snow, which made it almost impossible 
to go about. . . .5 


5 Scott’s army debarked at Mocambo Bay, three miles south of Vera 
Cruz, on March 9, 1847. British Naval Officers later estimated the city’s 
casualties at about 150 killed and 500 wounded, mostly soldiers. Negotia- 
tions for surrender were begun March 26, 1847, and American troops oc- 
cupied the city on March 29. Justin H. Smith, The War With Merzico, 
(1919) 2 Vols., 11 29-33. 
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Vera Cruz, April 8, 1847 

It is now 10 o'clock at night. We have just finished packing up to 
start in the morning at daylight for Jolloppa which is about 70 miles 
from here on the road to Mexico. I expect you have received before 
this the news of the taking of Vera Cruz. . . . I need not say much about 
particulars as Stuart Spears promised me he would give you all them. | 
received a letter from you on the Ist of April dated the 12th of March, 
and on the 5th one dated 12th of February. So you may know the mails 
are very irregular. 

The place we are going to is said to be one of the finest places in 
the world. It is at the foot of a mountain covered with perpetual snow, 
fine water and fruits and vegetables in abundance which last we very 
much need. They were scarce and very high here. The country is quite 
barren and uncultivated immediately around the city (Vera Cruz); 
there is large hills of sand which drift like snow every high wind. The 
town is not very handsome except the public buildings, which are fine. 
The houses are all built with a mixture of coral or brick and then plas- 
tered over, the roofs of all the houses are flat, made of brick and plaster 
which dries as hard as a stone and does not crack like ours. The shells 
and cannon balls done a great deal of daamge; scarcely a house in the 
city in which a shall had not burst in. The doors and windows through 
the greater part of the town are literally knocked to pieces. 


It seems quite lonesome and as if there was something wanting 
since the firing have cease and the shot and shells quit whistling over 
our heads. . . . 


We start to the interior in the morning with Pillow’s brigade con- 
sisting of the First and Second Pennsylvania regiments and the First 
and Second Tennessee, Shields’ consisting of the New York and the 
Illinois and Alabama regiments and Twigg’s brigade of regulars, in all 
something over 6000 men. About 4 or 5000 more will follow in a few 
days as soon as they can have means of transportation ready. 

Give my respects to all my friends and tell mother not to fret her- 
self about me, as I do not think the Mexicans have spunk to make a 
hard enough fight for many of us to be killed and the climate agrees 
with me first rate. 


Plano del Rio, April 18, 1847 


I wrote a letter to Erving yesterday . . . in which | informed him 
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that we were on the eve of a great battle. We have had it. It is over. 
We have gained it and taken 5000; five generals, among the number, 
Gen. LaVega, and a large number of officers. Santa (Anna) it is ex- 
pected made his escape but was pursued by our men. Our loss is near 
as we can ascertain between 4 and 500 killed and wounded. 


Our regiment had fourteen wounded, four we think mortally. 
Company H had but one wounded—James Share had his finger shot 
off and in less than two hours had the stump cut off and dressed and 
took his place in ranks. 

The principal part of the hard fighting was done by Gen. Twiggs’ 
and Gen. Shields’ brigades, the latter of whom was mortally wounded. 
We were exposed to a most terrific fire of grape and canister shot, to- 
gether with musketry. Our men moved on steadily through it without 
flinching and kept their ground until we were ordered to halt. In con- 
sequence of the second Tennessee and one Company of Kentucky 
troops who were the charging party were obliged to return having lost 
one fourth their number by the murderous fire. They passed through 
our lines, we were then ordered to halt by Gen. Pillow. The line accord- 
ingly halted and was preparing for a second attack when we received 
information that they had surrendered. 

You can say to the friends of the men of this country that they need 
have no fears as to their bravery; the fire they passed through, it is 
agreed by all who were at the different places was much heavier than 
any at Monterey or Resaca de la Palma, and to their honor be it said 
not one of them flinched but stood up gallantly. I can say the same of 
the regiment. The result is a glorious one. We returned with the pris- 
oners and have them all in camp and a beautiful set they are. We got a 
large number of cannon and ammunitions. 

I do not think this will end the war. I conversed this evening with 
a Mexican officer who speaks English well. He is of opinion they will 
continue to fight and resist and my opinion is that the sooner the U. S. 
sends on a strong force to enable us to go to Mexico the better.® 

You perhaps wish to know what my own sensations were during 
the heavy fire. I am hardly aware of what they were myself, but they 
were far different from what I had expected they would be. I felt very 
little excitement and was perfectly composed after the first fire, at which 
I felt a kind of shudder and passed on. They came thicker and thicker 


6 Ibid, 364-5 contains information on the federal and state attempts to 
raise more troops in 1847. 
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but after that I paid no attention and all I thought of was to see that 
the men did not follow company. We had but two officers out—Quail 
and Sturgeon, Rine unwell remained in camp. Jack Sturgeon is the 
making of one of the best officers in the army and is now acknowledged 
the best lieutenant in the Second Pennsylvania regiment. 


The men are generaolly well with the exception of those left at 
Vera Cruz of which you have had an account before this. To the friends 
of all that are with us you can say they are well with the exception of 
Lt. Rine and his is only a bilious attack of which he will be well in a 
few days. I will write further particulars tomorrow. They took Santa 
Anna’s carriage and about $18,000 in gold. There was many incidents 
passed during the day, but we have not got them all collected and can- 
not rely on all we hear. What I have related may be relied on with the 
exception of the number killed and wounded (except our own regi- 
ment) as it is difficult to ascertain the number of killed and wounded 
on either side until some time elapses.” 


Camp near Jolloppa 
April 27, 1847 
We are at present encamped near Jolloppa. The country here is 
rich and fertile and at present very much like the first of June at home. 
Vegetable and fruits are here in abundance—fine sweet oranges 
for a cent each, fine apples for 644 to 1214 cents each, which is much 
higher than the usual price which is high in consequence of the Army 
being here which creates quite a demand. We have a fine market every 
day at our camp, generally from 40 to 60 Mexican men and women 
with oranges, lemons, plantains, bananas, eggs, cheese, onions, sugar 
in small loaves weighing about one half pound, cigars and various other 
articles. ‘The weather here we are so near the high mountains is cloudy 
the greater part of the time. When at a distance we could see the 
tops of the mountains above the clouds. 





I have now here my full regiment. The three companies left at the 
Island of Lobos with smallpox arrived day before yesterday in good 
health, not having lost a man. They had 16 cases of smallpox. 


I wrote two letters, one the day before the battle to Erving, and 
one the evening after to you. The battle of Cerro Gordo in its results 
was perhaps as brilliant an affair as had been achieved since the com- 


7 The following letter describes the battle of Cerro Gordo in more detail. 
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mencement of the war. We took 6000 prisoners including five gener- 
als, among the rest LaVega and about 1000 killed and wounded includ- 
ing Gen. Vasques and a number of officers. We took 50 pieces of can- 
non and from 5 to 6000 stand of arms and an immense quantity of 
ammunition, as much perhaps as would load from 15 to 20 of our large 
road teams in the U. S. 

We did not participate actively in the fight as we were placed in 
the reserve and did not get into the action before it was concluded, but 
were exposed to a very heavy and galling fire of canister, grape and 
musketry, which wounded 14 of our men and it is a matter of astonish- 
ment that we escaped with so few, as in getting to our position we were 
exposed to full view and in range of musketry, and had to pass through 
the very heaviest of the fire. But the boys marched steadily on without 
the least faltering. When we had nearly reached our position the 2d 
Tennessee regiment who had charged found themselves unable to sus- 
tain the charge and retreated, and in their retreat broke through and ran 
over a part of my line, knocking down and running over some in their 
flight. But they got up and took their places in line under fire and stood 
their ground. 

We were then ordered by Gen. Pillow, who by this time had re- 
ceived a wound in the arm, to stand where we were. We had been 
halted but a short time till the firing on our right ceased and a white 
flag was displayed from the enemy’s line and in a few minutes a mes- 
senger arrived announcing that the enemy had surrendered and order- 
ing us to draw off. Our loss in killed and wounded is about 425, that 
of the enemy not less than 1000.8 

I visited the line of action next day in the evening. It was a sight 
shocking to see our men had buried all their dead, but the Mexicans 
had buried but few of theirs; they had dragged a great many off the 
grounds and threw them in piles in the hollow and there let them lay. 
The bushes were full of them. In the hospital the sufferings of the 
wounded was pitiable to behold ;there lay friend and foe, side by side. 

8 Santa Anna placed Gen. Canalizo in command of fortifying the 
rugged mountain passes at Cerro Gordo, where Scott’s army must come 
up from the fever plains swamps near Vera Cruz. The battle took place 
on April 18, and the Mexican army’s defeat was largely due to its poor 
leadership and training. Pillow’s brigade was badly handled and he tem- 
porarily left the field with a slight wound. The Pennsylvanians distin- 
guished themselves after they were placed in Quitman’s division. 

The Mexican losses at Cerro Gordo were 1000 to 1200; the American 


was thirty officers and 387 men, of whom only sixty-four were killed. Ibid, 
11 56-7; 353. 
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Some had lost a leg, some an arm or otherwise been wounded; our own 
and the Mexican Doctors all busy amputating and dressing the wounds. 
The second day after the battle, the morning of the twentieth, we took 
up our line of march for Jolloppa, 21 miles distant. 


We marched twelve miles that day and encamped at a river about 
one half mile from Gen. Santa Anna’s residence which he had left in 
great haste. It is a beautiful place. His house is well furnished. His 
flight had been so sudden he had not time to move anything, not even 
his own or his wife’s clothes. His sofas, chairs, marble top tables, and 
so forth, were of American manufacture. The farm is one of the most 
beautiful I have ever seen. Several thousand acres of it he can irrigate 
from the mountain streams, from one of which on this farm Santa Anna 
had a ditch dug which carried its waters clear to Cerro Gordo to water 
his army. The ditch must be 15 miles long and that is the way his army 
got water.? 


We saw a number of dead Mexicans lying along the road very 
much swollen, and a great number of horses, which would average one 
to the half mile near to Jolloppa. Santa Anna left in such a hurry as to 
leave his carriage with $35,000 in his camp. The cavalry pursued close 
in his rear to Jolloppa and took possession. Gen. Worth marched on and 
took possession of the Castle of Perote which they handed over to him 
without firing a gun. The general opinion here is that the war is not 
ended; they are rallying their forces and will probably make a stand 
either at Puebla or the City of Mexico, for which place we shall take 
up our line of march in a few days. 


We should not have stayed here this long only on account of pro- 
visions, for which we had to send back the train of wagons which came 
up with us, to Vera Cruz, and have to wait its return. 


I learn this evening that Dan’l Forry is dead; the rest of the sick 
left it is said are all doing well. Gen. Pillow leaves in the morning for 
the U. S. on furlough. Gen. Shields is still alive and hopes of his recov- 
ery. My respects to my friends. Tell them [illegible] is getting along 
as well as I could expect. The boys are all doing well and ours is the 
largest and most efficient regiment in the field. . . . 


9 Santa Anna’s principal ranch was near Jollopa and was called El 
Encero. Ibid, II, 37-39. 
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Unaddressed letter, 
probably that referred to in letter 
of June 6, and containing 
sections written May 25 and May 16 

Edmund Rine leaves for home tomorrow. He had not been very 
well for some time but is much better than he was some time back. 
Which with the letters he receives from his wife who tells him that 
people tell her he does not care for her or he would not have come away, 
which is wrong in people, as it is no evidence of not caring for their 
wives because men have spirit and patriotism enough to offer their serv- 
ices to their country when it needs them. These things have a tendency 
to make both wives and husbands unhappy if listened to which I be- 
lieve has been the case with Mr. & Mrs. Rine. Altho I am sure he has 
the fondest attachment to his wife and family, a knowledge of these 
things together with his sickness has made him low spirited and home- 
sick, and induced him finally to get a discharge and go home. 

If any such meddling persons should come telling you such stuff I 
know you have sense enough to pay no attention to them but you will 
do me a particular favor if you will at least order, if not kick them out 
of the house. Mr. Rine can give you particulars better than I can write 
them. My own health has been better than it has been for the last 15 
years for the same length of time. . . . 

I should like very much to see you all, but I shall never leave until 
the war is closed, and I do not know when that will be, as I see no 
more prospect of it now than there was a year ago. Nor do I believe 
there will be peace until an army is sent sufficient to occupy their whole 
country. I see the papers speak of peace as they have been doing after 
every flight., but I suppose when about the time they were looking for 
news of peace after the news of our taking Vera Cruz, instead of it they 
received news of our having whipped Santa Anna with 18,000 or 20,- 
000 men, they were much surprised May 16 Sunday Morning. 

I did not quite finish last night so I include this morning. I was 
awakened by the hum of voices in the market, this being Sunday. It is 
the principal market day and the whole plaza is covered with marketing. 
Our situation here is a very pleasant one and will be rather more so than 
we anticipated. We shall likely remain here for two or three months at 
least, or until some of the fresh troops arrive to take our places, when 
we expect to join the main army and proceed to Mexico. Three com- 
panies of the Ist Pennsylvania Regiment were sent back and arrived 
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here yesterday from Perote. They are to be an addition to our garrison 
here, which will now amount to about 1200 men. Gen. Scott moves on 
to Puebla with the balance of the army under Gen. Twigg about 2000 
strong on Tuesday, where the whole will likely remain in garrison until 
fresh troops arrive. On Friday the last train that is expected to be sent 
from Vera Cruz arrived, consisting of about 400 wagons and 200 mules 
with packs. 

.. + May 25... . We are endeavoring to get Dr. Fuller appointed 
surgeon to our regiment. If he gets it and comes out | want you to send 
Thomas along with him, provided you have not got him into any kind 
of business. I think it would be of great advantage to him in after life, 
as he is now of an age when he would remember what he would see 
and learn. 


We are pleasantly situated here and will in all probability have to 
remain here some two or three months. I see the papers from the U. S. 
speak of peace. I do not think we are likely to have peace very soon, 
and not until the Administration send men enough to take possession of 
the country and hold it. Gen. Scott and the army have all gone on to 
Pueblo, except five companies of artillery, one cavalry, three companies 
of the Ist Pennsylvania Regiment and our regiment, which remains to 
garrison Jolloppa, in all about 1300 men. We have a considerable num- 
ber of men complaining of diarrhea, caused it is said by the weather 
having been unusually dry, but the rainy season has commenced and it 
now rains almost every afternoon. 


. .. | have just been witnessing a torchlight procession from the 
church by the Mexicans. It was a very grand affair. Some of our offi- 
cers participated with them, walking in their ranks and carrying a wax 
candle about three feet long. The procession was, as near as I can get 
at it, to save one of their great men who was very low and not expected 
to live. Rine can give you a description of it better than I can write it. 

... The last accounts say that Santa Anna was fortifying himself 
between Puebla and the City of Mexico and had about 10,000. I have 
sent another letter a few days since by Major Harwood which you will 
likely receive a few days after you get this containing a $500.00 treas 
ury note with directions how to apply it. . . . 


Jolloppa, Mexico, June 6, 1847 
I am still in this place but we shall take up our line of march to 
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join the army and proceed to Mexico in a few days. Gen. Scott has 
come to the conclusion to withdraw the garrison from this place and 
cut off all communications with the coast. It is necessary in conse- 
quence of the smallness of our force. His whole force now in Mexico 
will not exceed 9,000 men and it is necessary for him to concentrate 
them to advance. We have been in garrison in this place just one month 
today, doing duty with a regiment of regulars. Our men here behaved 
themselves better and done their duty equally as well as them and have 
gained a great deal of credit as it has always been contended by the 
regulars officers that volunteers could not be brought under sufficient 
discipline to garrison a city or town, but our men have not even been 
charged with an outrage or breach of order, which appears to be a mat- 
ter of surprise to the regular officers. 


We have [illegible] in ourselves so far and intend to demonstrate 
to the People of the United States and to the Army that volunteers can 
behave as well, be as well disciplined and be as efficient as regulars.!° 
I have never in my life had more real satisfaction in a pursuit as I have 
had since I have been in Mexico; the good conduct of the men render- 
ing my duties pleasant and agreeable. . 


We are all pleased with the idea of going on to Mexico. We were 
afraid we were going to be left here as a garrison, which although it is 
in our opinion one of the most pleasant places in the world, we did not 
care about staying our time out here, but we are anxious to get on to 
Mexico. I occupy a large fine house on the principal corner of the 
city and live fine, but I would rather go on. I am about to send three 
of my officers home for recruits. We are allowed to increase our com- 
panies to 100 privates in a company, and I am anxious that they should 
be raised and got on this fall. The only chance of bringing the war to 
a Close is for government to sent in sufficient men to take possession of 
the country and my opinion is, and it is the opinion of all intelligent 
persons here, that a peace will not be obtained until it is done. 


There is no more sign of peace now than there was after the battle 
of Palo Alto. So if our friends ever want to see us back, they will exert 
themselves to send additional forces, and by that means to bring the 
war to a close. I would think that almost any young man would be 

10 The controversy over regular versus volunteer troops has a long 
American history which has involved such questions as abolition of West 
Point and creation of a military aristocracy. It was especially heated in 


1846-7, when the precepts of Jacksonian democracy were new. Channing, 
A History of the United States, V. 596-7. 
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glad of the chance to come. It is indeed worth almost half a lifetime to 
see what we have already seen. They would now have none of the 
difficulties to undergo that we have had, but would be landed and at 
once marched into the interior where it is cool and healthy; the ther- 
mometer never rising higher than 75 degrees in the shade and never 
falling lower than 55. The persons I am sending home are my adju- 
tant B. F. Dutton of Philadelphia and Lieut. McWilliams of Harris- 
burgh and Lieut. Williams, (a brother of Steel Williams) of Cambria 
County. They are all three good and efficient officers and should any 
of them come to Uniontown show them as much kindness as you can. 


I wrote to you in my long letter sent by Mr. Rine te send Thomas, 
and if you do it I think it would be of great advantage to him and he 
would have an opportunity of learning the Spanish language and see- 
ing the country, which might be of great importance to him in after life. 
I saw by a paper I received about a week since that our work shop in 
Pittsburgh had been burnt but I have not yet received any letters giv- 
ing me the particulars, but we are looking for a mail every day, when | 
suppose I shall hear all about it. The loss will be considerable, but I 
expect Mr. Kane will be able to get along pretty comfortably not-with- 
standing, as we have made considerable. His greatest loss will likely 
be his not having a shop to put the hands in to work, and the loss of 
time before he can get the engine repaired and put up again. I have 
not learned whether the policy of insurance has been continued on the 
property in Uniontown. If it has not | want it attended to immediately 
as I want it kept under insurance. . 


Hacienda Bonavista, Mexico 
August 14, 1847 

We left Puebla on the 8th and arrived here in four days. Gen. 
Twigg’s took the advance, on Saturday ours, Quitman on Sunday, 
Worth’s on Monday, Pillow’s on Tuesday, and all arrived safe. Noth- 
ing occurring on the way worthy of note with the exception of one of 
our men getting killed by some lancers. He had fallen behind the col 
umn and was picked up by them. Pillow, it is said, lost five the same 
way.!! We are lying with in 22 miles of the City of Mexico and close 
to the edge of the lake. 


11 The fate of stragglers is vividly pictured by Alfred Hoyt Bill, Rehear- 
sal for Conflict, (1947) 247, 251, 258. 
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A canal comes to the Hacienda (farm house) in which I am en- 
camped, the walls of which are extensive enough to accomodate my 
whole command, soldiers, horses, wagons (17) and all and afford shelter 
and comfortable quarters. The wall is about 15 feet high, the roofs flat 
and a parapet or wall all round two and one half feet higher than the 
roof. It is in fact a perfect fortress. 

I am under the command of Major. Gen. Quitman whose division 
is composed of four squadrons of horse, a battery of six pounders under 
Capt. Steptoe, the New York and South Carolina regiments and four 
companies of Marines under Gen. Shields, they forming the Ist Bri- 
gade; and the 2d Pa. regiment, to which is added the two new compa- 
nies from Pennsylvania, under Capts. Caldwell and Taylor, which 
comprises the 2d Brigade under my command, which amounts to about 
two-fifth of the whole infantry force under command of Gen. Quitman; 
mine being two-thirds that of Shields. Gen. Twiggs lies about one and 
one-half miles directly between me and Mexico city, Gen. Shields. . . . 

end—remainder of letter pages are 
empty. Was not addressed and presumably 
never finished. 























NINE UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF HENRY 
MARIE BRACKENRIDGE 


JOHN FRANCIS MCDERMOTT* 


ENRY Marie Brackenridge, in the second and enlarged edition of 

his Recollections of Persons and Places in the West (1868), closed 
the detailed reminiscences of his early life with his departure from St. 
Louis in November, 1811. The letter to his friend Walter Forward, 
dated Washington City, September 29, 1817, which he placed in the 
appendix, bridged his life story to that moment when he was preparing 
to set out for Buenos Aires as secretary to a diplomatic mission. His 
movements until July, 1818, can be traced in his Voyage to South 
America. In the letters of William Baldwin, botanist and surgeon to 
the mission, we catch a few glimpses of the young man in Wilmington 
and Baltimore the following winter while he was drawing up his report 
for publication.! After that the printed record of his life is blank except 
for a final chapter (XXIX) in the Recollections in which, skipping a 
decade, he accounted briefly for his return to St. Louis in 1821 (sic), 
related an anecdote about John Mullanphy [Melanthy, he spelled the 
name!], and met once more his friend Christopher Schewe, schoolmas- 
ter, portrait painter, and teacher of languages. Then in a final para- 
graph Brackenridge leaped to Pensacola to record the death of this 
eccentric who had followed him to Florida. The next installment of 
Brackenridge’s life story was the Letters to the Public (1832), in which 


* Dr. McDermott, Associate Professor of English, Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis, author of many books, articles, and reviews, contributed 
an article on “Henry Marie Brackenridge and His Writings” to the West- 
ern Pennsylvania Historical Magazine in 1937 and one on “John B. C. 
Lucas in Pennsylvania” in 1938. — Bq. 


1 Baldwin first met Brackenridge in Baltimore in November 1817; of 
him he wrote to Darlington: “I have no doubt [he] will prove as inter- 
esting, as I am very certain he will be amusing, and eccentric, on the 
voyage. He will lay in (he says) ample stores for the mind [Baldwin was 
then laying in stores of physic for the body]: and I am told that he 
sings an excellent song.—and can, if we require it, give us the Speeches of 
Gx x x x, exactly. His knowledge of the Spanish language may be of 
much importance. He translated the Exposition, of Purreyedon,—which 
you may have seen in the papers.” After the return Baldwin wrote to his 
friend again that “this mission to South America will derive a great deal 
of its importance from the talents, acquirements, and indefatigable exer- 
tions of Mr. Brackenridge. ... He has taken up the cause of the South 
Americans with a zeal which does honor to his head and his heart” (Wil- 
liam Darlington, compiler, Reliquiae Baldwinianae, Philadelphia, 1843, pp. 
250, 273). 
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he set forth his side of his troubles with Jackson.? 


The decade of Brackenridge’s life from his departure from St. 
Louis in 1811 until his establishment as judge in Florida can now be 
filled in somewhat by nine hitherto unpublished letters. The first of 
these (dated Baton Rouge, May 30, 1814) was in answer to Thomas 
Jefferson’s note of thanks for a copy of the Views of Louisiana which 
the young author had sent to Jefferson earlier in the year.? In it the 
traveler discussed conditions in Louisiana. In Letter II (Baltimore, 
March 1, 1817), which introduced a Mr. Gilleland to John Vaughan of 
Philadelphia, we learn that Brackenridge had “committed the sin of 
writing more books.” On returning from South America in July, 1818, 
Brackenridge settled down to prepare for publication his account of the 
journey. Through Caesar A. Rodney, chief of mission, he sent a copy 
of the work to Jefferson, and, on hearing from Rodney that Jefferson 
had liked the book, he wrote (Letter II] to the former president from 
Annapolis, February 5, 1820, concerning it. Letter IV, addressed to 
Rodney, was written from Baltimore, May 15, 1820, after a visit to 
Washington: it is filled with comment on South American affairs. By 
September 20 Brackenridge had come to the determination to seek his 
fortune in the West. “There is no opening here. . . . St. Louis is the 
place I have chosen,” he wrote to Rodney from Baltimore (Letter V). 
He arrived in Missouri in November, 1820, but the judgeship he hoped 
for did not materialize, and on April 21, 1821, we find him writing 
from New Orleans to James Clemens Jr. in St. Louis (Letter VI) de 
scribing his trip down the river and giving his first impression of Gen 
eral and Mrs. Jackson and Dr. Bronaugh. Letters VII (to Rodney, 
November 4, 1821) and VIII (to Clemens, December 14, 1821) deal 
with Jackson's handling of the Callava affair and with personal matters. 
Letter IX, written to Clemens from Tarentum, Pennsylvania, more 
than a quarter of a century later, is a defense against charges that Jack 


2 For Brackenridge’s life consult John Francis McDermott, “Henry 
Marie Brackenridge and his Writings,” Western Pennsylvania Historical 
Magazine, XX, 181-196 (September, 1937); William F. Keller, “A Glimpse 
of the Life and Letters of Henry Marie Brackenridge,” Ibid., XXXVII, 1-17 
(March, 1954). 

3 This was not the first communication between these two, for on July 
25, 1813, Brackenridge had written from Baton Rouge to Jefferson about the 
“Population and Tumuli of the Aborigines of North America”; this letter 
Jefferson acknowledged on September 20 and read at the meeting of the 
American Philosophical Society on October 2. Brackenridge’s letter was 
published in the Transactions of the Society in 1818. 
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son had made about Brackenridge after they had fallen out.* 


30th May 1814 
Baton Rouge 
Thomas Jefferson Esq* 
Late President U.S. 
Sir, 

I take the liberty of expressing the sense of gratitude which I feel, 
at the flattering notice you have been pleased to take, of the volume 
lately published by me, on the subject of Louisiana.’ I am truely sen- 
sible, that, it is exceedingly imperfect; and further opportunities, of 
information, have disclosed many errors. This, induces me, to think of 
a second edition, should the first, meet with a ready sale. I regard the 
work, merely as a contribution towards something of a higher kind, 
which, I hope, may be undertaken by some one, possessed of the neces- 
sary qualifications: should this be the case, instead of attempting a sec- 
ond edition, I will be content, to become a correspondent, and a con- 
tributor, in this way, as far as my information will allow me. 

I might make appologies for the defects which occur in the volume, 
but I know that according to correct principles these are inadmissible, 
for no man ought to appear before the publick with his work until com- 
pletely satisfied that it has received all the finish which it may be in his 
power to bestow. Indeed, I have done wrong in publishing so soon, but 
I was actuated [by] a belief that a regular work on such a subject could 
not be expected from one whose pursuits were of a different nature, 
and in some degree incompatible with the undertaking. My essays were 
hastily written, and in an irregular desultory manner, often in the bar- 
room of a country tavern, or in a boat as I passed along, and not com- 
posed in privacy and retirement. They were printed at the distance of 
two thousand miles from me, the manuscript forwarded by mail gen- 
erally as it was written. 

4 For permission to print I am indebted to the American Philosophical 
Society for the letter to Vaughn, to the Library of Congress for the letters 
to Jefferson (Jefferson Papers, Bureau of Rolls and Library, Department of 


State), and to the Missouri Historical Society for the letters to Rodney 
and Clemens. 

5 Views of Louisiana, Together with a Journal of a Voyage up \the 
Missouri River, in 1811 (Pittsburgh, 1814). The first version had been 
a series of contributions to the St. Louis Missouri Gazette in 1811; for them 
see McDermott, “Henry Marie Brackenridge and his Writings,” 188-189. 
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Louisiana, is at the moment far from being prosperous. The pres- 
sure of war has been more severely felt here than in any other state of 
the Union. The scenes of calamity and distress are very numerous in 
the city; in the country they are less striking, because for notwithstand- 
ing, the diminution in value of property of all kinds, and the numerous 
sacrifices for the payment of debts, the absolute means of existence are 
still possessed. It is not the case in the city. The merchants and the 
banks have but small real capital, and commerce ceasing their credit no 
longer buoys them up. There have been many failures, and the banks 
three in number no longer pay their notes; nothing but a mutual sense 
of danger, and a dread of the possible extent of the mischief prevented 
their total failure. Bank notes have therefore lost their former currency 
and many are unwilling to take them unless at a considerable discount. 
Persons who have thousands in notes can with difficulty purchase pro- 
visions in market. New Orleans has undergone a surprising depopula- 
tion [?] within the last eighteen months. 


I contemplate passing through Virginia this coming autumn or the 
spring following, and hope to have it [in] my power to [pay] my re- 
spects in person at Monticello. 

I am, Sir, with great respect 
Your most obedt 
Humble Servant. 
H. M. Brackenridge 


Il 


[to John Vaughan, Philadelphia ] 
Baltimore March 1%t 1817 
Dear Sir, 
I take the liberty of introducing to your acquaintance Mr Gilleland, 
a townsman a fellow student, and what will recommend him to you, a 
man of excellent literary attainments. He was bred to the law, but has 
been for some time past a writer by profession, and has been very favor- 
ably known as co-editor of the Weekly Register, and lately of the Na 
tional Register, published at Washington, from which place he is now 
on his way to your city. Knowing the pleasure you take in helping a 
modest son of the muses, I have taken the liberty of throwing him in 
your way. 
I am here labouring hard to climb “the steep that shines afar—,” 
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but it goes hard with me. From abundant leizure, I have committed 
the sin of writing more books. I have published a new edition of the 
“Views of Louisiana,”® which I have taken the liberty to dedicate to 
your friend Correa.’ 
With sentiments of sincere regard, 
I remain your 
Humble Servant 


H. M. Brackenridge 


Il 
Annapolis Feb. 5. 1820 
Thomas Jefferson 
Late President of the United States, 
Sir, 

Mr Rodney as my friend, was so good as to send you a copy of the 
book I have lately published on South America,’ and it has afforded me 
high gratification to learn from him that you have expressed a favorable 
opinion of it. Being the Chief of the Mission, of which I was the Sec- 
retary, I thought that in coming from him, it would bring with it a 
recommendation which I could not give it. I am but too sensible that 
in point of execution it bears the mark of haste, and has many blemishes. 
My habit, is, to think much, to write rapidly, and to polish at leizure; 
but in this instance, I was compelled by a contract between the book- 
seller and printer, to complete it in ninety days, when | had not more 
than forty pages written. It was completed in a little more than two 
months. 


The truth has been my guiding star. As a philosopher I en- 
deavoured to contemplate the subject with impartiality. It was unfortu- 
nate for me that I was compelled to suffer from some men, who have pri- 
vate interests to gratify, and who have discovered hostility to me, because 
the accounts which I give tend to falsify theirs, M* Jones, an enlightened 
South American, has spoken of the work in the most favorable manner. 
The American publick has been dreadfully imposed upon by accounts 

6 See McDermott, “Henry Marie Brackenridge and his Writings,” p. 190. 

7 Jose Corea de Serra, Portuguese Minister to the United States. 

8 Voyage to South America, Performed by Order of the American Gov- 
ernment, in the years 1817 and 1818, in the Frigate Congress, 2 vols., Bal- 
timore, 1819. The separate reports of the three commissioners are to be 


found in American State Papers, Foreign Affairs, IV, 217-348, as submitted 
by the Secretary of State to the 15th Congress (1818). 
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from South America, but I hope I shall be able to hold up a candle to 
enable my countrymen to see and judge for themselves. In a second 
edition, I propose to extend the subject considerably, and shall en- 
deavour to render it more complete. 

Permit me, Sir, to express my most ardent wishes for your health 
and happiness. 

I am with great respect 
Your most obedt serv* 
H. M. Brackenridge 


IV 
[to Caesar A. Rodney] 
Baltimore May 15. 1820 
Dr Sir, 

Yours was received yesterday on my return from Washington. | 
saw Halsey? and had some conversation with him. As a man of agree- 
able and gentlemanly manner | like him, but as a man of judgement, 
and freedom from all improper influences | do not think highly of him. 
If he thinks to do any thing at Washington he will be disappointed, 
and his time will be thrown away. On the subject of Pueyriedon and 
[ms. torn] we of course did not agree. He is connected with Artejas 
and towards the former there is a personal hostility. He is friendly to 
San Martin, and is a partisan of Sanatea, and does not think well of 
Carera.'° These are strange and confused antipathies and partialities. 
He may be said to belong to several different fragments of factions. 
The jumble of parties in Pennsylvania is not unlike that which prevails 
at Buenos Aires. I think with you that it is more curious than useful 
to study the nature of these crop factions, and party affections. 


Clay has succeeded at last and he is much elated, and I arn glad of 
it on his account, for let Mr Adams friends say of him what they will 
he is a noble minded American, and we ought not to cast him off for a 
few faults. The negociation with the Spanish govt has ended miserably, 
little to the credit of Mr Adams, who may toil but will catch no fish. A 
more decided policy would have been best from the first. We really 
appear to be affraid of our shadow since the last war. [I am] inclined 

9 Thomas Lloyd Halsey, consul at Buenos Aires, 1812-19 (Dictionary of 
American Biography, VIII, 162-163). 


10 Juan Martin de Pueyrredon, Jose Artigas, Jose de San Martin, Jose 
Miguel Carrera—it was, indeed, a confusion of parties. 
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to think that Clay’s success was not looked for, but I assure you that 
members of Congress are not satisfied with the policy hitherto pursued, 
and it is even questionable whether the Senate will ratify the torpid [?] 
treaty which is beginning to be thought a bad one. Perhaps there will 
be no disposition on the part of the Cortes to confirm it.!! 


Some are of opinion that Morrillo!? will declare for the Constitu- 
tion and by this means gull the good people of South America and 
induce them to abandon Bolivar. In this he will be mistaken. He must 
first gull Bolivar and the South American leaders which he cannot do. 
On the contrary | think the troops of Morrillo will seize the opportu- 
nity to desert him. I look to the news from the Spanish Main and from 
Mexico with much interest. What a glorious thing to make journey to 
the City of Montezuma without the least obstacle or restraint! We are 
on the eve of great things. A free intercourse with New Spain would 
be of incalculable advantage to us. 


Duane still continues his old practice of abusing. If he knew how 
little those whom he abuses care about it he would spare himself the 
trouble [?]. He is a low venal rascal who will soon or late sink to his 
proper level in the mire—in fact he is nearly there already.!3 

I am extremely desirous to see the copy of my work which you 
speak of, and have written for it to M* Small. I sent a corrected copy 
to London [?] with some additional matter, and am surprised [?] that 
a copy has not been sent to me—!* 

I am respectfully 
Yours &c 


H. M. Brackenridge 


V 


[to Caesar A. Rodney, Wilmington, Delaware] 
Baltimore Sep 20. 1820 
Dear Sir, 


I am sorry I had not the pleasure of seeing you on your return. 


11 Henry Clay opposed the Florida Treaty because it did not include 
Texas. John Quincy Adams was Secretary of State. 

12 Pablo Morillo, in Venezuela. 

13 He probably refers to William Duane (1760-1835), editor of the Phila- 
delphia Aurora. 

14 Possibly Voyage to Buenos Aires, Performed in the Years 1817 and 
1818, London, R. Philips & Co. 1820—a much abridged version of the original 
edition (McDermott, “Henry Marie Brackenridge and his Writings,” 193). 
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Since I saw you at this place I have come to the determination of seek- 
ing my fortune in the West. There is no opening for me here, and it is 
a foolish thing to loose [sic] the best years of my life as a miserable 
hanger on. St Louis is the place I have chosen, and it is possible the gov* 
may give me some appointment there. This winter a law will probably 
be passed erecting a district court there, the Judgeship, or at least dis- 
trict Attorneyship, may be an object. But Mt Monroe has very properly 
laid it down as a rule to choose persons on the spot when he can with 
propriety. A word from you in addition to the obligations you have con- 
ferred on me will be thankfully acknowledged. 

It is probable I shall be off this week. By delay I may be prevented 
from obtaining a passage down the river— 

The news from Buenos Ayres is worse and worse. Clayton!> thinks 
that San Martin will come over and settle the business at last, and per- 
haps recall Puyriedon and Tagle.!¢ 

Poor Graham has paid the debt of nature. May he be the inhabi- 
tant of a better world.!7 . 

I am most sincerely 
Yours &c 
H.M. Brackenridge 


VI 


[to James Clemens Jr., St. Louis] 
St Louis.!® April 22. 1821. 
Dear Sir— 

I arrived here safely after the most rapid voyage I ever made. It 
seemed more like magic than reality. By good fortune I fell in with 
General Jackson and family before their arrival here and made arrange- 
ments to accompany him to Pensacola.!? Thus I shall have an opportu- 


15 Thomas C. Clayton (1777-1854) of Baltimore. 

16 Jose Bernardo Tagley Portecarrero of Peru. 

17 John Graham (1774-1820) had served as Chief Clerk of the Depart- 
ment of State, 1807-17, and as one of the commissioners (with Rodney 
and Theodorick Bland) on the mission to Buenos Aires. 

18 An error for New Orleans. 

19 Jackson informed Secretary Adams from New Orleans on April 24, 
1821, that he had arrived there on the evening of the 22nd. Later that 
month (April 30), writing to Callava, Jackson referred to “Judge Brecken- 
ridge, one of my private Secretaries” (Correspondence of Andrew Jackson, 
ed. by John Spencer Bassett [7 vols, Washington, Carnegie Institution, 
1933], ITI, 49, 51). 
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nity of visiting that place almost free of expence. What may turn up 
there I know not, should any lucrative appointment be offered I may 
accept, if not sufficient inducement offers I shall return to S. Louis by 
the first opportunity. 

I am much pleased with General Jackson. He is exactly the reverse 
of what one might expect. His manners are highly polished, and his 
deportment modest and unassuming. He shews none of that fierce 
energy in private life, or at least it is but rarely called forth. M** Jackson 
is a fine old lady, and I assure you his Secretary Brunaugh?° does credit 
to the appointment. So you see I am well pleased with my company. 

They complain here that business is dull, that property has fallen, 
but that rents are still high. The market was never so low for all upper 
country produce excepting tobacco. The number of ships here from all 
parts of the world is prodigious and all are taking in cargoes. I have not 
yet visited the town. Tomorrow I shall make an excursion. From the 
short time I have been here yet I can say but little of the place—before 
I close this letter 1 will gather some further information. 

Yours &c. 
H. M. Brackenridge 
We have had great doings here on the arrival of the general. A splendid 
publick dinner was given and addresses and compliments without num- 
ber. I expect in a few days to write you from Pensacola. 

Nolte?! is gone to Europe—but I had no occasion to use the letter 

which you were so good as to give, although as grateful as if I had— 
Yours 
HMB. 
Vil 
[to Caesar A. Rodney, Washington, D. C.] 
Pensacola Nov. 4:1821 
Dear Sir— 
The affair of Col. Callova?? of which I wrote to you some time ago 


20 Dr. James C. Bronaugh, surgeon-general of the Southern Division of 
the U. S. Army, and at this time serving as secretary to Jackson. He died 
at Pensacola September, 1822. 

21 Vincent Nolte. 

22 Jose Callava, Governor of West Florida and commandant of Pensacola. 
Brackenridge refers to the Vidal case; for a summary of the affair see 
Marquis James, The Life of Andrew Jackson (Indianapolis, Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Company, 1938), 321-327. See also Jackson to Secretary of State 
Adams, Pensacola, August 26, 1821 (Correspondence of Andrew Jackson, 
III, 112-116). The official papers on the transfer of the Floridas are in 
American State Papers, Foreign Affairs, IV, 740-808. 
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appears to be making some noise, and the old enemies of the General 
are endeavoring to make a handle of it. But you may rest assured that 
old Hickory will come out right. The pompous don may find sympathy 
with Robert Walsh23 and a few such, but every honest man will be with 
him. Callova had no official character, and the merit [?] of his case 
turns upon that fact. Acting on the ground that he had no different 
rights from other inhabitants, the general pursued the course he ought 
to have pursued. He is a stern old Roman who does what he thinks his 
duty requires. I can scarcely imagine a greater contrast than that which 
exists between his private and publick character in the first remarkably 
forbearing and gentle, in the other, as unyielding and rigid as Cato. He 
is the most scrupulous in his regard to indivdiual rights of any man | 
ever knew and yet he proclaimed martial law at New Orleans, be- 
cause, as he has repeatedly told me the country itself was to [?] be 
saved and until that was done it was folly to talk of anything else. But 
the same man, gave orders to his officers and soldiers, this I have had 
from his confidential aid, to aid and assist the Court in carrying its 
orders into effect against himself, in case the populace of N. Orleans 
should attempt to prevent it—even if he were ordered to prison. 
Although the Constitution of the U.S. is not in force in this Province, 
yet it is entitled to respect, and he has been the force to show that 
respect, for Congress intended little more than a military occupation or 
possession until it should legislate for it. The only reason why it did not 
legislate last winter I presume is, that it was not yet in our possession, 
and we were not sufficiently assured of the kind of legislation necessary. 





Judge Fromentin is trying hard to bring himself into notice. He 
may be gratified. It is astonishing that one so vulnerable, should be so 
anxious to be brought forward. His character is such as to astonish 
every American at his being appointed at all. In Louisiana he could not 
obtain the meanest office.2+ 

You will have some difficulty in organizing our territorial govern 
ment. For the present, it appears to me that it will be unavoidably nec- 


23 Robert Walsh (1784-1859), editor of the Philadelphia National Gazette 
and Literary Repository, and contributor to the Washington National In- 
telligencer. 

24 Eligius Fromentin, born in France, had been a Jesuit priest until the 
expulsion of the order from France during the Revolution. He went first 
to Maryland and then to New Orleans, where he married; in 1812 he 
was elected to the U. S. Senate. He was named to the Federal bench in 
Florida over Jackson’s opposition. For his relation to the Vidal affair see 
Secretary Adams to Jackson, Washington, Octobr 26, 1821 (Correspondence 
of Andrew Jackson, 125-129). 
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essary to make two separate governments, the seats of govern‘ at 
Pensacola, and at St Augustin. The shape of the Floridas is extremely 
ill adapted for one government at present. I was at first of opinion that 
it would be better to keep them united and make the seat of gov* at the 
Mickasukee [?] lake, but on mature reflection I thought differently. 

Dr Bronaugh the General’s private Sec. is going to Washington 
for the purpose of settling his [?] accounts, I take the liberty of intro- 
ducing him to you. His information on the subject of the Flordias will 
be useful— 

I am most sincerely, 
Yours &c 


H.M. Brackenridge. 


Vill 


[to James Clemens Jr., St. Louis] 
Pensacola Dect 14t* 1821— 
Dear James— 

I reproach myself bitterly with having suffered so long a time to 
elapse without writing to you— My movement from St Louis, would 
have been rashness if my success had been different from what it has 
been. I had resolved not to make up my mind to come here until I saw 
Gen. Jackson. It so happened that I was the very man he wanted, and 
he has from that time to this shewn the greatest friendship. The office to 
which he appointed me has more than met all my current expenses, it 
is that of Notary and Judge of Probates, or Alcalde, and keeper of the 
Archives.25 My practice has been equal to that I left at St Louis, with 
the difference that I am here what Barton and Bates, and Walsh and 
Carr are there.26 I have formed an association with a young man of 
fine talents, [illegible] for a lawyer, and we sweep everything before 
us— Finding myself a few hundred dollars ahead I could not resist the 
temptation to lay out in a purchase, which I am sure will be three or 

25 After the cession of the territory was effected on July 17, 1821, Jack- 


son made Brackenridge Alcalde of Pensacola and from 1822 to 1832 he was 
United States Judge in West Florida. 

26 Joshua Barton resigned as Secretary of State of Missouri in 1821 to 
become U. S. Attorney there. His law partner Edward Bates served as 
Attorney-General of Missouri. Robert Walsh had earlier and would later 
fill legal offices in the state. William C. Carr was another early and 
prominent member of the bar in Missouri. Brackenridge had, of course, 
known all these men during his two periods of residence in St. Louis. 
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four years be worth twice as many thousands. There is very little money 





in the place, the only capital yet consists in houses and lots. The Span- 
iards about next spring will begin to go off, and will sell for a song— 
When any person wishes to buy from this people they are sure to ask ) 
ten prices, but when they sell of their own accord it is always as a sac- 
rifice. 

The business of Calava has made a great noise. I believe the Gen- 
eral acted properly. Without pressing the measures he did the papers 
would be lost. Capt. Call,?” is gone to N. Orleans to attend to the busi- 
ness of the estate, there are sixteen thousand acres of land on the 
[illegible] which if we recover we shall be well paid but will have to 
bear the expense as the heirs of Vidal are poor. Jackson is [a] great 
man, and I sincerely believe an honest one. When a man acts from pure 
motives, and actually does good, I am disposed to pass lightly over the 
modus operandi—at the same time without going to the extent of doing 
evil that good may come of it. 


The kindness and friendship I have experienced from you, will 
ever hold a place in my heart. I have given a little sketch of my affairs 
to shew that I have good prospects. I do not repent of leaving St Louis. 
The General has very warmly recommended me to the President and 
he has given assurances that I shall be remembered in the distribution 
of offices. A snug judgeship of fifteen hundred or two thousand Dol- 
lars, would satisfy my ambition—and for that I would willingly re- 
nounce more brilliant prospects at the bar—A few months will deter- 
mine—I must ask of you as a favor to indulge me a while longer with 
respect to the amount I owe you— 


The kindness I have experience from Mélan [ms. torn], Anderson, 
McGonigle, and yourself will ever be gratefully remembered?*—It is 
probable that but for a fit of disgust at the conduct of M¢Nair,?9 | 
should have clung to you to the last—But when that man gave as a rea- 
son for not appointing me Secrteary, that he was afraid his popularity 
might be affected—I thought it time to go—I dissembled—I was too 


27 Captain Richard K. Call, aide-de-camp to Jackson. 


28 John Mullanphy and James Clemens Jr. were both St. Louis mer- 
chants. The second name may represent Paul Anderson, also a merchant 
there. A James McGunnegle of the U. S. Army lived in St. Louis at this 
time. 


29 Alexander McNair, first governor of the state of Missouri. 
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proud to express my resentment for a thing of that nature. 
I am most sincerely 
Yours 
H. M. Brackenridge 
IX 
[to James Clemens Jr., St. Louis] 
Tarentum Jan. 18 1848. 

Dear Sir— 

A few years ago, I was a candidate for Congress in this district, and 
my opponents, (the individuals I could never ascertain) addressed a 
letter to Gen. Jackson, requesting him to give his opinion of me. He 
replied to them, in the way they wished, and among other things stated 
that, “he had found me in New Orleans, in a state of destitution and 
distress, that always feeling a compassion for persons in such situation, 
he took pity on me, and allowed me to become a member of his fam- 
ily.”3° In reply to this I stated that so far from meeting him in New 
Orleans, the steam boat in which I was a passenger [from St. Louis], 
overtook the steam boat in which he was going to New Orleans with 
his family, and the boat having broken a shaft, he was transferred on 
board the steam boat in which I was. Soon after this, his secretary Dt 
Brough, understanding that I was bound for Pensacola, requested me to 
join the public family of the General, as there was no one of the party 
who understood Spanish. I agreed to do this, on condition of my expense 
being borne. I further stated in my letter in reply to the aspersion of 
General Jackson, that I was not destitute and without funds, and I ap- 
pealed for this to M* James Clemens of St Louis, who had favored me 
with a letter of credit on New Orleans, but which was never used. 


As I am desirous to leave a record of these matters, and to sustain 
what I have asserted, it struck me recently in looking over my papers, 
that the case would be more complete, if I could obtain your corrobora- 
tion of the statement made [by] me, to wit, that I was not in a destitute 
state, that | was not found in New Orleans, and that I had a letter of 
credit from you, which I never used. If you can recollect any of these 
things, after so great a lapse of time, I will feel under a great obligation 
to you, for a letter on the subject. As it is a question of veracity, I know 
you will not hesitate to do me justice, if the whole matter has not escaped 
your recollection. I was not a miserable wretch, picked out of a gutter, 


30 See Jackson to William B. Lewis, Hermitage, January 20, 1843 in Cor- 
respondence of Andrew Jackson, VI, 182-183. 
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as the general would insinuate. Your evidence would put the matter at 
rest.3! 


I am sincerely 
Your &c 
H. M. Brackenridge 


J. Clemens Esq? 


31 See postscript to Letter VI above. At the top of the first page of the 
1848 letter appear in another hand (Clemen’s?) the words: “last days in 
April 1821.” 
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BRACKENRIDGE’S “RESIGNATION” 





it PHILIP MARSH* 


H ucH Henry Brackenridge, friend and Princeton classmate of Philip 
| Freneau and James Madison, was appointed state supreme court 
e ] judge by Governor Thomas M’Kean in 1799. At the time he was living 
in Pittsburgh; but he moved in 1801 to Carlisle, where he devoted much 
of his time to writing and publishing.! He visited Philadelphia now 
and then, and while there contributed essays and letters to the newspa- 
pers. These writings have not all been recorded; occasionally a new 
one comes to light.? 


@ 


One has been found relating to his “resignation” from the judge- 
ship in 18043—a political reply to an attempt to force his resignation or 
removal. In Philadelphia a year later, he noted a mutilated copy of that 
statement in the Aurora for March 21, and sent a note of protest: 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE AURORA 


Philadelphia, March 21, 1805. 


SIR . . . In your paper of this morning, appears what pur- 
ports to be a letter of resignation from me to the governor, on 
the 5th of April, 1804. It is certain that such a letter was pre- 
pared by me, and a few copies struck off at a confidential 
press, one of which would seem to have got abroad, but with- 
out my knowledge or agency. But it was not delivered to the 
governor, and therefore is not to be considered as a resignation 
delivered, or accepted, though it contains the honest senti- 


* Dr. Marsh, Department of English, Adrian College, Adrian, Michigan, 
is the author of “Hugh Henry Brackenridge: The ‘Direct Primary’ of 1792”, 
published in Vol. 37 of the Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine. An 
article entitled “Further Attributions to Hamilton’s Pen” by Dr. Marsh, 
appeared in the October 1956 number of the New York Historical Society 
Quarterly.—Ed. 


1 He published Modern Chivalry, Part II, in 1804-5 edited Gazette Pub- 
lications, a collection mostly of his essays, in 1806; and published An Epis- 
tle to Walter Scott in 1811, Law Miscellanies in 1814, and the first collected 
edition of Modern Chivalry in 1815. He died in Carlisle the next year. See 
Modern Chivairy, Claude M. Newlin, editor, New York, 1937, page xli. 


2 See P. M. Marsh, “Hugh Henry Brackenridge: More Essays in the 
National Gazette,” September-December, 1946; and “Hugh Henry Bracken- 
ridge: The Direct Primary of 1792” in March, 1954, The Western Penn- 
sylvania Historical Magazine. 


3 Mentioned and quoted, but not completely, and with no explanation 
of the circumstances, by Newlin, The Life and Writings of Hugh Henry 
Brackenridge, pages 245-246, Princeton, 1932. 
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ments of my heart on the occasion. 
Yours, 


H. H. BRACKENRIDGE. 


Postscript to my note to the editor of the Aurora of this morning. 


Excuse the trouble I give you, enclosing one of the print- 
ed copies of which I speak, that which has appeared not being 


altogether correct: words are omitted, and my signature is added. 


Yours, 
H. H. BRACKENRIDGE. 


March 21, 1805. 
What follows may be taken, therefore, as Brackenridge’s original and 
authorized form of this never-sent resignation, which was written to 


M’Kean in Philadelphia during the preceding April: 


PHILADELPHIA, April 7th, 1804 


His excellency Thomas M’Kean, governor of the state of Pennsylvania 


I have seen the address of two thirds of each house of the 
legislature, for the purpose of removing me from the bench of 
the supreme court of the state. I know that by the constitution 
your excellency is not bound to remove. But I chuse to remove 
myself, and, under these circumstances, decline to hold the 
commission which I had the honor to receive from your excel- 
lency—I have waited the coming of your excellency to the 
city, to resign it. 

The address states it to be in consequence of my letter to 
the speaker of the house of representatives, relative to a judg- 
ment of the supreme court, in the case of Thomas Passmore, for 
a trespass on the administration of justice; or, in the language of 
the law, a contempt. My situation was delicate—I had con- 
curred in the judgment, though the evidence of this before 
the committee and the house was contradictory, and not posi- 
tive. But it was the fact, and I could not, in honor, stand by, 
and not submit myself to the consequence. The house have 
construed it a contempt. But I flatter myself, that your excel- 
lency will think, that on the part of the house, there may have 
been a misconception of the scope of my letter, or particular 
expressions. It was in my mind, as I have expressed it, to re- 
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lieve the administration with the public, whose surmise was, 
though unjust, that the committee of the house had left me 
out through favor and affection. For, coming in with the 
republican administration, I was considered as belonging to it; 
not in the decisions of the bench, I hope, but in political senti- 
ments.—No contempt was intended. 
I am Sir... 


The Aurora of March 21 had carried virtually the same item, dated 
however April 5, 1805, and signed “H. H. B.,” introduced by a note 
signed “A.,” who was evidently one of those who were still trying to 
force Brackenridge out. 

The incident out of which the “contempt” took place was a sen- 
tence for contempt on Thomas Passmore by the state supreme court. 
Passmore had posted an angry note about certain insurers whose case 
(about his application for payment) was still being considered by the 
court—and this note was taken as a contempt. Passmore was fined and 
sent to jail. Now Brackenridge concurred in this sentence, though 
absent at the first two of three meetings of the judges. Impeachment 
proceedings in the legislature were then begun against the other three 
judges; Brackenridge was left out because of his small part in the trial. 
But on March 22, 1804, he wrote to the house speaker, admitting his 
concurrence and begging not to be excepted in the proceedings. The 
house refused to include him, but nevertheless decided that he ought 
to be removed because, in his letter, he had insinuated “that the House 
was actuated in their proceedings against the other judges by party 
motives.” This insinuation was evidently the offense considered to be 
a “contempt.'* 

The other judges were acquitted, but the acrimony toward the 
judicial system continued for years. In his continuation of the novel 
Modern Chivalry, Brackenridge included some of the issues that had 
arisen.» And in the pre-election campaign of 1805, he wrote several 
political articles for M’Kean and against Snyder.® 

This statement by Brackenridge, in 1805, was a signal for his ene- 
mies (and those of M’Kean) to elaborate their reasons for his dismissal. 
One “Hutchinson” (pseudonym) wrote a long series of letters from 

4 Ibid., pages 242-246. 


5 Ibid., pages 249-250. 
6 Ibid., pages 267-270. 
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March to October, arguing both for his discharge and for a convention 
to alter the constitution. A strong point made by the writer (March 26) 
was that Pennsylvania allowed judges to hold office “during good be- 
haviour” and the governor to appoint without “check or controul—thus 
giving him a greater power and influence than are enjoyed by any other 
governor in the union.” 

The Aurora and some of its writers continued to agitate for a con 
vention and against M’Kean all summer and fall, until the elections 
were held. On March 27, the paper published a “MEMORIAL FOR 
A CONVENTION,” petitions to be signed at the Aurora office and 
seven other places in the city. 

But M’Kean was reélected anyway, beating Snyder by about 43,000 
to 38,000 (Aurora, December 24, 1805). And since he refused to depose 
Brackenridge, that apparently unpopular, but independent gentleman 
continued to judge and behave in his usual characteristic, unpredictable 
manner. 


























A LETTER FROM ANDREW CARNEGIE, 1897 


JOSEPH 0. BAYLEN* 


A MONG the many friends of the prominent English publicist and 
journalistic innovator, William T. Stead, was Carnegie. Few men 
were so opposite in personality and temperament. Yet, the brilliant 
idealist and the hard-headed realist developed a friendship which gave 
rise to a long correspondence that, like the following letter, reveals 
much of their personalities, opinions, and views.! 

As a steadfast friend and honest critic of the United States,? Stead 
tried to understand the “phenomena” of the rising Republic and Ameri- 
can “Big Business” and his amity with Carnegie did much to contrib- 
ute to this end. They did not always agree, but they were able to accept 
each other’s point of view in the tolerant and even humorous manner 
which this communication reflects. Carnegie was not even adverse to 
Stead’s bold advice on the “problem” of how to dispose of his wealth* 
because he respected the journalist as an unselfish and disinterested 
man who did not fawn on the self-made men of wealth of his time.> 


In a sense, the moderate monarchist and the conservative republi- 
can complemented each other. Both were devoted to the promotion of 
Anglo-American friendship and unity and championed world peace 
through the Hague Conferences of 1899 and 1907. Each was an in- 


* Dr. Baylen, Chairman of the Division of Social Science at Delta State 
Teachers College, Cleveland, Mississippi found the Carnegie letter among 
the Stead papers during his search and study of these papers in England 
in the summer of 1955. —Ed. 


1 I am deeply indebted to Miss Estelle W. Stead and Mr. W. K. Stead 
for their kindness in granting me access to, and use of, the papers of Mr. 
W. T. Stead. 


2 On aspects of the character and work of Stead, see Miss Estelle W. 
Stead, My Father Personal and Spiritual Reminiscences (New York, 1913). 
See also W. T. Stead, The Americanization of the World or The Trend of 
The Twentieth Century (London, 1901). 


3 Carnegie’s biographers mention almost nothing of his association with 
Stead Cf. Alvin Fay Harlow, Andrew Carnegie (New York, 1953); John K. 
Winkler, Incredible Carnegie; the Life of Andrew Carnegie (1835-1919) 
(New York, 1931). 

4 See W. T. Stead, Mr. Carnegie’s Conundrum.£40,000,000. What Shall 
I Do With It? (London, 1900). 

5 Cf. Frederic Whyte, The Life of W. T. Stead (London, 1925), II, 
232-33. 

6 Cf. W. T. Stead, The United States of Europe on the Eve of the Parlia- 
ment of Peace (London, 1899); W. T. Stead, The Hague Conference of 
Peace. What it Was, What it Did, and What We Have Done Since.... 
(London, 1901). 
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novator in his own way and found friendship in diversity. 
Allerton, Cannes PRIVATE 

30th December 1897 
My dear Mr. Stead, 


Thanks for your “Satan Invisible”? — It is difficult to understand 
how a man of your general knowledge could call New York the typical 
American city; it is the one city in America which is anti-typical, and 
foreigners will never understand America until they adopt the rule 
which is followed by American statesmen; — Ascertain what New York 
thinks, and then judge that the great West which dominates the coun- 
try thinks exactly the reverse. 


I read with greatest interest your “Study of the Sovereign and the 
Reign,”® and was on the eve of writing you that your childhood and 
mine had been remarkably alike—I was brought up among Chartists 
and Republicans—Our family is distinguished by having an uncle in 
jail for holding a prohibited meeting in Chartist times.? My childhood’s 
desire was to get to be a man and kill a king—hereditary privilege was 
my red rag—You have become corrupted by success, and are somewhat 
of a courtier nowadays. I have recognized the virtues of Her Majesty, 
and if in public life in Britain, would be a Victorian Republican, would 
meet her wishes, and indeed endeavor to anticipate even her whims, but 
for all that of course I remain republican, like John Bright, and would 
stand for the equality of the citizen. Sorry that in your old age you are 
a little “off” in this, and have fallen from the high standard of youth; 
but what can one expect of a man who talks to ghosts, or what is worse, 


7 Cf. W. T. Stead, Satan’s Invisible World Displayed or, Despairing 
Democracy. A Study of Greater New York (London, 1898). See also the 
review of this work by R. C. Brooks, “Satan’s Invisible World Displayed,” 
Municipal Affairs, II (June, 1898), 304-06. 


8 One of the innumerable articles and works that Stead wrote dealing 
with the life and reign of Queen Victoria. Although often a critic of his 
sovereign and her heir, Edward, Prince of Wales, Stead was very devoted 
to the Crown. Cf. W. T. Stead, “What Kind of Sovereign is Queen Vic- 
toria?” Cosmopolitan Magazine, XXIX (June, 1900), 207-16ff. 


9 That Chartism was strong in Carnegie’s loom-weaving family in 
Dunfermline, Scotland, reflects the fact that Chartism was particularly 
prevalent among the factory weavers of Lancashire and the Scotch border 
country who suffered most from the prevailing wretched wage rates and 
long hours. It is also interesting to note that Carnegie’s family emigrated 
to the United States in 1848—the year of the final collapse of Chartism. 
Cf. Keith Feiling, A History of England from the Coming of the English 
to 1938 (London, 1948), pp. 836-39. 
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allows ghosts to talk to him.!° What a combination you and I should 
make—you have so many brilliant qualities, and I have common sense 
—“let us bunch.” 


Always your friend, 
s/ Andrew Carnegie 


W. T. Stead, Esgq., 
Mobray [sic] House, 
Norfolk St., Strand, W. C. 
10 A reference to Stead’s active interest in spiritualism. Cf. Stead, My 
Father, passim; W. T. Stead, Letters from Julia, or Light from the Border- 


land, received by Automatic Writing from One who has Gone Before 
(London, 1897). 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Nation’s Advocate—Henry Marie Brackenridge and Young 
America. By Witt1aM F. Ketrer. University of Pittsburgh Press 
Pittsburgh, 1956, 451 p. Eight illustrations. Notes. Bibliography. 
Index. $5.00. 


This volume is a rewarding slice of a rich and exhilarating period of 
American life and the story of one of the finer men of an era. 

Henry Marie Brackenridge was an illustrious son of a noted father, 
Hugh Henry Brackenridge—poet of the Revolution, literary light of 
early Pittsburgh, and a prominent figure in the Whiskey insurrection. 
The son was, if anything, more noteworthy than his father in every 
respect save perhaps as a literary figure, and even in this field he was 
not without merit. Henry Marie was one of the better representatives 
of an age when men could be democrats and aristocrats, intellectuals and 
still politicians. He was a lawyer, publicist, jurist, essayist, legislator, 
poet, explorer, diplomat, author, congressman, linguist, bibliophile, nat- 
uralist, historian, anthropologist, forester, and city planner. While not 
of the stature of a Jefferson or a John Quincy Adams, he was equally a 
man of parts. Dr. Keller has recreated for us this cosmopolitan intel- 
lectual who was raised in half a dozen homes and whose career took 
him from Pittsburgh to residence, at one time or another, in Saint 
Genevieve, Missouri; Gallipollis, Ohio; Butler, Carlisle, Somerset, 
Philadelphia and Tarentum, Pennsylvania; Baltimore, Washington, St. 
Louis, New Orleans, Baton Rouge, Pensacola, Rio De Janeiro, Buenos 
Aires and Montevideo—not to mention a dozen Indian villages in the 
far west! One wonders at first why such an interesting American has 
waited so long for a biographer; the answer is, perhaps, that the job 
was so big. Brackenridge was a complex character who engaged in 
many pursuits in widely scattered locales over a long period of time, 
leaving behind a dismayingly large mass of written material. Dr. Keller 
has done a prodigious amount of research with patience and sound 
understanding of the historical context. 

We meet some fascinating characters in this intensely individual- 
istic period—a Pennsylvania mountaineer who kept a rattlesnake in 
his hat and made a living robbing bee trees; a riverboat captain who 
challenged to a “duel” by laying two butcher knives at his opponent's 
feet; and an Indian chief whose “witchcraft” very successfully destroyed 
his enemies. (It turned out the Indian had got some arsenic from the 


whites and became a Blackfoot Borgia!) The best sections of the book, 
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understandably, are those based on the autobiographical material 
Brackenridge left. Perhaps interest will be revived in his writings by 
this volume. 

There are the inevitable minor factual and editorial slips. On p. 
56, Jefferson’s party in the 1790's is referred to as the Democrats, a 
term not yet in use; on p. 150, Negro is not capitalized. Brackenridge’s 
wife remains a shadow to whom less attention is devoted than is afford- 
ed to half a dozen minor characters. Much of the quoted material is 
in such fine print as to be tiring to the eyes. 


The major shortcoming of the book, however, is proportion. Of 
379 pages of narrative, 342 are devoted to the first 42 years of the sub- 
ject’s life, and 37 pages to the second 42 years. Brackenridge’s service 
as a congressman gets only a paragraph ©. 360) and his term in the 
Pennsylvania legislature, only a sentence (p. 364). 

Despite these flaws, the reader will enjoy this sound and spirited 
account of a versatile western Pennsylvanian. 
University of Pittsburgh Hucu G. CLetanp 


A Baker’s Dozen: Thirteen Unusual Americans. By Russex B. Nye. 
Michigan State University Press. East Lansing, 1956. pp. xi, 300. 
A Note on Sources, pp. 297-300. $5.00. 

This little volume has no illustrations, no index and has a meagre 
bibliography. It is also about thirteen relatively inconspicuous figures 
in American historiography. Yet it is greatly worth while. The pub 
lishers state that it “is a by product of his researches in American his- 
tory.” Somewhat obviously it is not based on thirteen extended re- 
searches on the biographies of these “unusual” Americans. But the grasp 
on the milieu by the author is clearly apparent. He has thought 
analytically and spoken boldly not only about the thirteen individuals 
but about the society and politics of their day. 

Justification for this book review is found in the examination of p. 
x2, “Contents,” organized as follows: “The Taint of Treason; John 
Fries; Harman Blennerhasset”: “Two Travelling Men; John Ledyard; 
Edward Bonney”: “A Brace of Villains; Simon Girty; John A. Murrell”: 
“Limited Utopias; John Humphrey Noyes; James Strong”: “Fairly Re- 
spectable Rebels; Clement T. Vallandigham; Jacob Corey”: “Freedom 
Road; Nat Turner; Elijah Lovejoy”: “And A Miracle Man; Phineas 
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Quimby.” About half of these accounts deal directly with Pennsylvania. 
All of them throw light on matters affecting indirectly readers of 
American history. 

The volume is remarkably well written and notably free from im- 
perfections of typography and publication. Its weight intellectually and 
physically is light but its quality and appeal are “unusual.” 

University of Pittsburgh ALFRED P. JAMES 


Readings in Indiana History. Compiled by Gayte THornsroucH and 
Dorotrny Riker: Indiana Historical Bureau: October 1956. Price 
$2.00 (Paper Cover) $4.50 (Cloth Bound). 

In the PREFACE to this volume, the reader learns that back in 
1914 a committee of the History Section of the Indiana State Teacher's 
Association compiled a small volume entitled READINGS IN INDI- 
ANA HISTORY. This study was published by Indiana University, 
but has long since been out of print. In preparing the present volume of 
Readings the editors profited from the earlier volume, and included 
many of the selections used in it. However, since there is no satisfactory 
one-volume history of Indiana which can be read in conjunction with 
the Readings, the editors announce that they had difficulty in compil- 
ing this volume. As a result, they decided to use considerable secondary 
material along with the original source material “to fill out the various 
chapters.” This reviewer thinks they have done an excellent job in this 
respect. 


The table of contents lists some 30 major headings, with a final 
heading listed, appropriately, as Miscellany, which includes such diver- 
gent items as Eugene Debs, and Hoosier Eggs for Korea. However, the 
over-all organization, with the Readings chronologically arranged, and 
with wisely chosen items within each chronological period, is to be 
commended. Naturally, the first chapter, (although the word “chapter” 
is not used) is entitled “Indiana’s Pre-historic Cultures.” Then follows 
The French Period; The English Period; George Rogers Clark and The 
Revolution”; and “Frontier Life and Border Warfare,” bringing the 
narrative down to the establishment of Indian Territory. 

The “readings” move more rapidly from there on, with the editors 
selecting such events as slavery; beginnings of state government; com- 
ing of the early settlers, Harmonie and New Harmony; pioneer life in 
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Indiana, travel and transportation; agriculture; banking; education; early 
churches; Mexican War; temperance, politics; constitutional convention 
of 1850; the Civil War; World War I; and World War II. Under each 
of these “Readings” a number of well chosen selections are included 
which present a rapid cavalcade of Indiana history. 


Of special interest to readers of the Historical Magazine of Western 
Pennsylvania are such selections as George Rogers Clark’s campaign, 
which was outfitted here in Pittsburgh Seeman and New Harmony; 
Travel and Transportation, with a description of the New Orleans built 
here in Pittsburgh; and General John Morgan’s raid through Southern 
Indiana and Eastern Ohio before his threatened attack (which never 
occurred) on Pittsburgh. 

Other state historical societies and commissions might well consider 
issuing a volume or volumes patterned after this interesting work. The 
selections are not aimed at any one particular age level; rather, the editors 
express the hope that they will appeal to high school and college stu- 
dents alike, and to adults who are interested in reading about Indiana’s 
past. This reviewer believes that these “Readings” will do just that. 
University of Pittsburgh Joun W. OLIver 


Stephen Benton Elkins: American Foursquare. By Oscar Doane 
Lampert. (University of Pittsburgh Press, 1955. 336 pp. Illustra- 
tions, bibliography, and index. $6.00.) 

With this publication another of the secondary leaders in the age 
of transition from free to controlled private enterprise has been evalu 
ated. The author is to be congratulated not only on his choice of 
Stephen B. Elkins for a biographical study, but also for his presentation 
of new materials dealing with the times in which his subject lived. 
Most of these new materials are located in the Library of West Virginia 
University and are briefly described in the bibliography which is im- 
pressive except for the omission of the newspapers cited in footnotes. In 
an introductory paragraph the author states that he has not deemed it 
desirable to list newspapers, but since the footnotes contain a super- 
abundance of such references (more than 40 per cent refer to newspa- 
pers), it is difficult to see how such an omission is desirable. 

Like so many others of his day Elkins gained fame and fortune by 
exploiting the nation’s natural resources. With his initial “strikes” com- 
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ing in New Mexico and Colorado, he later moved eastward to his 
adopted state of West Virginia. There with the cooperation of his 
father-in-law, United States Senator Henry G. Davis, Elkins became the 
most successful and influential coal, lumber, and railroad baron in the 
state. In gathering his material for this account of Elkins’ career, Mr. 
Lambert demonstrated his skill as a researcher, but in his presentation he 
adhered too strictly to a chronological development. Although the ele- 
ment of time is paramount in all historical writing, it must nevertheless 
bear a satisfactory relationship to the subject-matter under discussion. 
For better balance and tighter organization the substance of the author’s 
24 chapters might well have been set forth in less than half that number. 


Partly because of the nature of his business activities, Elkins devel- 
oped a keen interest in politics. His introduction to the national arena 
came when he served as a delegate to Congress from the New Mexico 
Territory (1873-77). During this service he formed friendships with 
national leaders, but only one, James G. Blaine, gained his full appro- 
bation. Elkins attempted to perform for Blaine the role that Hanna 
played for McKinley. In 1876 and 1880 he failed to have his hero nomi- 
nated by Republican national conventions, but four years later Blaine 
became the party’s standard-bearer partly through the efforts of Elkins 
who then managed his almost successful campaign. 


The West Virginian proved to be a better campaigner in his own 
behalf. He was elected to the United States Senate in 1895 and served 
in that body until his death in 1911. Quite out of character for an 
entrepreneur, Elkins led the fight in the Senate for two pieces of legis- 
lation which increased government regulation of industry. The Elkins 
Anti-Rebate Act of 1903, an important milestone between the Interstate 
Commerce Act and the Hepburn Act, strengthened the sections of the 
former relating to rebates and rate-cutting. The Mann-Elkins Act of 
1910 not only extended the authority of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to include telegraph and telephone companies, but also gave it 
power to suspend proposed railroad rate increases until the courts had 
an opportunity to investigate their merit. 

On the subject of the tariff Elkins’ reaction was more typical of 
his business background. Since he desired to bring more industries to 
West Virginia, he wanted to keep tariff schedules for coal, iron ore, and 
lumber high. He fought bitterly to keep the first two from being placed 
on the free-list as the Payne-Aldrich Bill originally proposed. 

Although there was a need for this first biography of Elkins, I do 
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not understand the haste in which it was produced. By some curious 
quirk, the footnote adjustments normally taken to convert manuscript 
copy to the printed page were overlooked. Furthermore, individual let- 
ters referred to in the footnotes are not identified with the collections in 
which they belong while newspapers are over-identified. For example, 
newspapers with the names of such cities as New York, Chicago, and 
Cincinnati in their titles do not need to be identified with their respec- 
tive states, most assuredly not every time they are cited. 

University of Pittsburgh James A. KenL 


Contemporary Social Thought: Contributors, and Friends. M. B. 
Ermer. University of Pittsburgh Press. 1956. pp. viii, 256. Index 
pp. 250-256. $5.00. 

For a number of reasons this volume merits review in the Western 
Pennsylvania Historical Magazine. It is written by a well known local 
sociologist who for many years was head of the Sociology Department 
in the University of Pittsburgh. Sociology is essential in any but the 
most narrow history. And in this volume the author has in a way written 
good history, the history of the origins and development of sociology. 

Dr. Elmer, in compiling this book, had two important advantages. 
Unlike some fellow sociologists, he has long had the historical point of 
view in regard to sociology and sociological developments. His interests 
are many and varied, but he has wished to apply to them the principle 
of evolution and the tool of scholarly historical research. And he has 
personally observed intently and closely the establishment of profes- 
sional sociology. As this treatise well indicates, he not only saw and 
realized this rise of sociology, but was continuously associated with it, 
and often himself a significant factor. 

The merits of the publication are considerable. There is much analy- 
sis of great sociological books, reports and articles. References in the 
context and in footnotes furnish a good bibliography of sociological lit- 
erature. And these references are of value to those active in other social 
sciences. Peculiarly valuable are the treatments of the life and work of 
many of the important individuals in sociology. 

These sketches of important personalities and revelations of hith- 
erto unrecorded incidents give this volume particular value. 


The book will doubtless find circulation in the large world of pro- 
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fessional sociology. As usual with publications of the University of 
Pittsburgh Press, this item represents good paper, good print, and attrac- 
tive binding. 

It is unfortunate that such a book is not free from impertections 
often found in recent publications. Some of it is well written, but there 
is too much of it not well organized and not satisfactorily rhetorical nor 
always grammatical. Both the manuscript and the galley proof should 
have been given more careful reading. The title is not descriptive of the 
context nor linguistically accurate unless one means “contemporary” as 
the last sixty or seventy years. The volume is in reality a history of pro- 
fessional sociology, more especially in the United States. Also, there is 
a superabundance of quotations, sometimes of great length and fre- 
quently without immediate references. And the criteria of format are 
not duly respected. Titles of printed books, pamphlets, magazines are 
not uniformly italicized. There are some errors of spelling and punc- 
tuation. 

It is regrettable that the text of this volume falls belows the value 
of its context and of its contribution to the social sciences. 

University of Pittsburgh ALFRED P. JAMES 






































Historical Society Notes and Footnotes 


At the opening meeting of the 1955-56 season, on October 27, 1955, 
Mr. Stefan Lorant was the speaker, his subject “A New Look at Pitts- 
burgh.” Mr. Lorant is currently writing a history of Pittsburgh, largely 
pictorial, to commemorate the city’s Bicentennial in 1955. In his address 
he made the interesting and unusual comparison of the city’s develop- 
ment with the four movements of a great symphony. He said in part: 


“More and more I became aware that a book on Pittsburgh's his- 
tory if presented objectively and truthfully, had to be composed like a 
symphony. 

A symphony usually consists of four separate movements, distin- 
guished by different motives and melodies. So does the story of Pitts- 
burgh!— — 

The opening movement, as I imagined it, had to be divided into 
two sections. In the first, the pounding of the drum and the booming 
of the cannon is dominant. Blood and sacrifice, heroism and endurance, 
are the underlying motives, and the theme is: WAR. 

This movement opens with a promise: a vast virgin land in North 
America coveted by two nations—the French and the English. - - - - 

The second movement has one great theme: INDUSTRY. Gradu- 
ally Pittsburgh became an industrial city, the ‘Birmingham of America.’ 
Its wheels were humming, its men sweating and toiling, and producing, 
producing, producing - - - - 

The third movement is a momentous one, with dark and porten- 
tous melodies. It is a movement of GREAT CONTRASTS, in which 
good and evil, virtue and fault, strength and weakness, humanity and 
cruelty are closely interwoven. It encompasses four wars—from the 


Civil War to the Second World War. Wars made Pittsburgh grow; 


wars created demand for iron, demands for steel. - - - - Pittsburgh be- 
came a melting pot. Great fortunes were made. - - - - Relations between 
management and labor were appalling. - - - - Corruption in city govern- 


ment was widespread. 
This is the theme of the third movement: a violent and hard theme. 
The concluding theme is the REBIRTH OF THE CITY. - - - - 
A stranger who visits Pittsburgh sees a new city emerging. New 
buildings replace old ones, new roads, highways, garages, hospitals are 
just completed or are on the way to completion. A new U. S. Steel 
Building, a new Alcoa building, look down on a new and beautiful 
park - - - - a park with lovely trees and fountains and underground ga- 
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rage facilities, opened only a few months ago—Mellon Square Park. 
Wherever the eyes wander, whether at the Golden Triangle, or in Oak- 
land, one sees scaffolds, skeletons of steel, one sees construction, one sees 
expansion, one sees the flexing of muscles. You can’t observe it in such 
dimensions in any other city of the world. - - - - 

The Pittsburgh story is a fascinating one - - - - it is one of the 
brightest pages in contemporary American History, the best propaganda 
fux American Democracy. It proves that if individuals, rich and poor 
alike, live up to their civic responsibilities, if they band together for the 
benefit and welfare of the whole community, no dream is beyond their 
reach.” 

Mr. Lorant’'s comparison is one to make Pittsburghers thoughtful 
as well as proud. 

The Society's meeting of November 14 was an unusual one: the 
first part was given over to a talk by Miss Ella Chalfant on “The Earli- 
est Wills Recorded in Allegheny County.” This address was an out- 
growth of her research for her book A Goodly Heritage. Miss Chalfant 
emphasized the importance of these early wills as a means of recording 
the character of the people of that time, their interest in things religious, 
as well as financial, and their plans for the education of their children. 
Another of the values of these wills consists of establishing landmarks, 
particularly in downtown Pittsburgh. 

The second part of the program was devoted to the exhibit of the 
paintings of the early history of the city by local contemporary artists. 
Mrs. Dorothy Daniel spoke on the relative value of the paintings, rights 
of reproduction of which are prohibited before 1958. 

At the meeting of the Society on December 7, 1955, the speaker of 
the evening, L. Earl Dambach, was introduced by Lowell Innes, Chair- 
man of the Glass Committee of the Society. In discussing “Early His- 
torical Flasks of Pittsburgh and the Monongahela District” the speaker 
brought out many interesting things not only about the early Pittsburgh 
glass houses but of early Pittsburgh history. Many of the flasks de- 
scribed were shown on the screen, and others were displayed in cases 
in the foyer. Later his rare collection of Washington flasks and other 
selected historic flasks were left on exhibition in the Society’s Glass Hall. 

The meeting of the Historical Society of January 18, 1956, was 
given over to a celebration of the 250th anniversary of the birth of Ben- 
jamin Franklin. The paper of the evening, “Benjamin Franklin, the 
Precursor of the American Way” was presented by Dr. Leland D. Bald- 
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win, Professor of History at the University of Pittsburgh. Dr. Baldwin, 
who has served this Society in the past as research assistant, librarian, 
and editor, is nationally known as the author of some eleven books deal- 
ing with American History. 

The regular Annual Meeting of the Society followed by the meet- 
ing of Council was held January 30, 1956. At this meeting the present 
officers were renominated and elected and Director Christie gave his 
report of the activities of the year. 

The Society meeting of February 8, 1956, was opened by the 
reading of a press release in which Governor George M. Leader desig- 
nated February 1956 as American History month, in accordance with a 
request by the Hannah Penn Chapter of the D. A. R. The text of the 
Governor’s statement was read by Stanton Belfour, who presided. 

The address of the evening was given by Dr. John W. Christie, 
brother of our Director Robert D. Christie, who introduced the speaker. 
Dr. Christie is President of the Historical Society of Delaware and of 
the Presbyterian Historical Society of Philadelphia, lecturer in History 
at Delaware State University, and is pastor of the Westminster Church 
at Wilmington, Delaware. In his address “Lincoln's Effort to End the 
War by the Purchase of Slaves” Dr. Christie brought out not only Lin- 
coln’s plans and great hopes for compensated emancipation but his un- 
believable patience and understanding in attempting to bring it about. 

The Society meeting of March 14, 1956, was known as O’Hara- 
Craig Night in which those two prominent families were represented 
by Rees T. Scully, a collateral descendant of General James O'Hara, 
and by Mrs. Mary Louise (Alfred H.) Johnson, a direct descendant of 
Neville B. Craig. 

General James O'Hara, one of Pittsburgh’s first industrialists began 
the “blewing” of glass in 1795 in the first glasshouse west of the Alle- 
gheny Mountains. Later he served as Quartermaster General for Presi- 
dent Washington. Neville B. Craig was lawyer, editor and historian. 
No one was better qualified to write on the early history of Pittsburgh 
and that was what he did. The names of the O’Haras, Nevilles, Dennys, 
and Craigs are all interwoven with the stirring times of early Pittsburgh. 

The speakers were introduced by Dorothy Daniel, author of The 
First Glass House West of the Alleghenies, who is presently engaged in 
editing the Denny collection of the O'Hara papers which are a prized 
part of the Society’s archives. 

The meeting of April 16 at which Dr. John W. Oliver presided, 
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was given over to a currently discussed subject—“Richardson’s Jail,” 
presented by Mr. William S. Huff, Pittsburgh architect. Mr. Huff 
was introduced by Miss Virginia Lewis, a member of the Fine Arts 
Department of the University of Pittsburgh and one of the original pro- 
moters of the Pittsburgh Chapter, Society of Architectural Historians 
interested in the preservation of historical landmarks. 

Mr. Huff, in his talk which was illustrated by slides, showed many 
of the fine architectural features of the Court House and Jail, generally 
considered Richardson’s masterpiece. He endorsed Miss Lewis's sug- 
gestion for the preservation of the Jail for public use, not as a mere 
retainer of prisoners, but for its architectural value and as an industrial 
museum or some other worth while public use. 

Following Mr. Huff's address “movies” in color, taken by Mr. 
Viers Adams and others, of the Society’s trip up the Allegheny River to 
Kittanning, July, 1955, were shown and described by Mr. Christie. 

The last meeting of the year 1955-56 known as University of Pitts- 
burgh Night, was held May 31, 1956. It was presided over by Dr. John 
J. Geise of the University who presented two graduate students. The 
first paper given by Charles A. Harrison, a lecturer in the History De- 
partment, was entitled “Penn’s Colony versus the Crown in Colonial 
Trade Regulations.” Mr. Harrison’s address dealt largely with the prob- 
lems of trade experienced by the colony of Pennsylvania prior to the 
passage of the Navigation Act of 1695-96. 

The second paper of the evening was presented by James A. Mast, 
a graduate assistant in History. His subject was “William Findley’s 
Attempt to Move the State Capital to Harrisburg in 1787.” Findley, 
one of three representatives from Westmoreland County, advocated the 
site on the Susquehanna for its many advantages, including that of a 
more nearly central location in the state. 

The Fifteenth Annual Tour of the Society on July 21 to Gettys- 
burg was both enjoyable and profitable to those members and friends 
who participated. A full account may be found in the Fall 1956 issue 
of this Magazine. 

The Society's Building was closed during the month of August. The 
opening on September 4 marked the beginning of the year 1956-57. 


ADDITIONAL ACTIVITIES 
In October 1955 an exhibition of paintings commemorating 
“Scenes from the First Hundred Years of Pittsburgh History” opened 
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in the auditorium, galleries, and library of the Society’s building. Origi- 
nally planned for one month, the exhibition was held over for four 
additional months, inasmuch as attendance records for the Exhibition, 
the first of its kind ever to be held in Western Pennsylvania, indicated 
widespread interest in the backward glance to our First Hundred Years, 
and a conscious enthusiasm for Pittsburgh’s Bicentennial Celebration in 
the future. 


The Society was represented at the Pennsylvania Historical Associ- 
ation Meeting in October 1955 in Easton by Mr. Stanton Belfour and 
Mr. Wallace Workmaster, both of whom are Council members; at the 
May 1956 meeting of the Federation of Historical Societies in Harris- 
burg, Director and Mrs. Christie, Miss Schwietering, and Mr. Work- 
master all were in attendance. 

In the course of the year Mr. Christie, the Director, has spoken 
before a considerable number of organizations, including the Scotch- 
Irish Society, the Keystone Daughters of Pioneers, a young people's 
organization of the Crafton Methodist Church, the Washington County 
Historical Society and the Congress of Women’s clubs; the Director and 
members of the staff, Misses Eakin and Trimble and Mr. Thurman 
appeared on broadcasts on W. Q. E. D. under the direction of Mrs. 
Royal Daniel; Mr. Belfour, Trustee and program chairman, addressed 
the William Wallace chapter of the D. A. R. and the Washington 
County Historical Society, also appeared on W. Q. E. D.; Mr. Thur- 
man spoke at the College Club, and gave an address over W. C. A. E. 

Several members have been active in the field of historical writing: 
examples which have come to the attention of the editor are books by 
Miss Ella Chalfant, Mr. Hugh G. Cleland, Dr. James A. Kehl, Miss 
Virginia Lewis and Dr. John W. Oliver; articles and reviews by Charles 
C. Arensberg. Robert E. Carlson, Robert D. Christie, Howard Glenn 
Clark, L. Earl Dambach, Dorothy Daniel, Rose Demorest, Dr. C. W. 
W. Elkin, Edward G. Everett, Dr. James A. Kehl, Dr. Alfred P. James, 
Dr. Wallace G. Smeltzer, George Swetnam and Frederick Way, Jr. 

The auditorium of the Society has been in use for meetings of other 
organizations or groups of similar or at least equally commendable civic 
aims. For examples, the Early American Glass Club and the Women’s 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania have held regular meetings, in addi- 
tion, the William Wallace Chapter of the D. A. R., the Allegheny 
County Citizens Committee, the Pennsylvania Archaeological Society, 
the History Committee of the Bicentennial, and the Lexington group of 
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the Mississippi Valley Association met here, some of them more than 
once. 

The Society continues to lend objects from its collection for exhibit 
by responsible outside organizations, institutions, or business firms, 
usually in the downtown district. For example, some rare Washington 
items introducing the Bicentennial were displayed in a Mellon Bank 
window during July, while Indian material was shown at the Joseph 
Horne Company’s Indian exhibit in September. 

During the year which closed the first of August, the Society was 
visited by many groups that were on conducted tours. These visitors 
came not only from Pittsburgh and the immediate vicinity but from 
such outlying districts as Slippery Rock and Sharon. They included 
University and College groups, Junior Historians, women’s clubs, high 
school, elementary and private school classes, and Boy Scout and Girl 
Scout troops. On these visits the groups were addressed by Director 
Christie and were conducted through the Society's Museum. 


MEMBERSHIP 


The following new members were enrolled between March 1, 1956, 
and November 1, 1956, under the several classifications indicated: 
Patron, Mrs. Grant McCargo, Mr. and Mrs. Leonard S. Mudge; sustain- 
ing, Mr. and Mrs. Otto F. Johnson, Mr. H. Ralph Sauers, Mr. Edward 
R. Weidlein, Jr., Mr. Daniel B. Winters; annual institutional, Western 
Pennsylvania Council for the Social Studies; annual, Miss Jane Ellen 
Ball, Mr. Edward C. Boss, Mr. Hugh A. Calderwood, Mrs. R. Robert 
Campbell, Mr. Robert M. Clugston, Dr. G. K. Eggleston, Mr. C. A. 
Fording, Mr. Howard R. Frederick, Mrs. Abram Packer Hays, Mr. 
Abram Packer Hays, Jr., Miss M. E. Kerr, Mr. Ralph (Jack) Lancelot, 
Mrs. Albert McBride, Jr., P. S. McClelland, Mr. Linford $. MacDon- 
ald, Mr. Lloyd T. Meeds, Miss Bernice Thompson, Mr. William J. 
Titzel, Mrs. William J. Titzel, Dr. T. W. Tuttle, Mr. Harry C. Van 
Tassell, Mr. Hubert S. Watterson, Mr. Raymond J. Yoest; educational, 
Mrs. Alice B. Fiscel, Mr. Donald T. Taylor. 


In the same period word was received of the death of: Mr. Irwin 
D. Wolf, sustaining member since 1940; R. T. Russell, sustaining mem- 
ber since 1946; Mr. Henry King Siebeneck, patron member and vice- 
president since 1917; Mr. Ross E. Taggart, annual member since 1935. 
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NEW ACQUISITIONS 


ADDITIONS TO THE GLAss CoLLECTION 


Gorley, Mrs. Sara G.—Uniontown 

Mrs. Gorley has added an interesting gift of six glass fruit jars, 
antedating the Mason screw-top jars. They were made in Pittsburgh, 
probably in the 1840's. 


McClintock, Mr. C. A—Pittsburgh 

Mr. McClintock has presented to the Society’s collection, a deli- 
cately tinted Peach Blow bow! attributed to the Wheeling district about 
1880. 


Watson, Miss Ellen Murdoch—Pittsburgh 

Miss Watson has enriched the Society’s Pittsburgh glass with a 
decanter, clear, with three triple neck rings, a copper wheel spray leaf 
design and the marking E. M. for Ellen Murdoch. This is a Bakewell 
item and must have been marked and given to Ellen Murdoch when 
she was 16 years of age, which would be about 1847 as she was born in 
1831. 


Daniel, Mrs. Dorothy—Pittsburgh 

Steuben Glass, a beautifully illustrated monograph by James S. 
Plant, Director of the Institute of Contemporary Art in Boston. This 
book is a valuable addition to the Society's collection of reference books 
on glass. 


ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY 

Our library has been enriched by the addition of a large number 
of books and other publications. These came to us from two sources, 
gift and purchase. We also received regularly the publications of many 
historical societies by exchange. All are available and valuable for 
research work. 

The following is a list of the books and other publications (exclud- 
ing the magazines) received between January and November 1956: 


American Forestry Association—Washington, D. C. 
Attractive, illustrated, indexed book, entitled Knowing Your Trees. 
Biedel, Helen C.—Tacoma, Washington 
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Johnson Records—With Records of Associated Families, the 
Warnes and Suttons and Davis Records. 
Borkowski, Joseph A.—Pittsburgh 

Two interesting pamphlets entitled City of Pittsburgh's Part in 
Formation of Polish Army—World War I—1917-1920. 


Elkin, C. W. W.—Pittsburgh 

Dr. Elkin added to his former generous contributions to the library 
the following books and magazines: Diffenbach’s Pittsburgh and Alle- 
gheny Directory, 1888; Memoirs of Allegheny County, Pa., Personal and 
Genealogical with Portraits. 2 vols. Captain John Smith—His Life and 
Legend, by Bradford Smith; Wilderness Chronicles of NorthWestern 
Pennsylvania, by the Pennsylvania Historical Commission; nine copies 
of the Pennsylvania Archaeologist, Vols. 18-23; fifty-six copies of An- 
tiques Journal, Jan. 51-Nov. 55. 


Emison, James Wade—Vincennes, Indiana 

A genealogical booklet, McClelland and His Men by Samuel M. 
Wilson. This book, which was printed under the Auspices of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky Library Associates, contains maps of original land 
patents in addition to the genealogical material. 


Forest History Foundation, St. Paul, Minn. 
Forest History Sources of the United States and Canada is a guide 
to manuscripts pertaining to forestry and the forest industries. 


Foster, Mrs. Ernest M.—Pittsburgh 

Four books all of which are valuable additions to the library: 
Frontier Forts of Pennsylvania, 2 vols.; Indiana County Pennsylvania, 2 
vols.; History of Pennsylvania by William H. Egle; and History of Pitts- 
burgh, by Sarah H. Killikelly. 


Glick, David—Pittsburgh 

The following books which add materially to our reference library: 
Journal of William Maclay, by Edgar S. Maclay; Memoirs of John Ban- 
nister Gibson, by Thomas P. Roberts; Life and Times of John Dickin- 
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son, by Charles J. Stille; and Essay and Speeches of J. S. Black, by G. 
P. Black. 


Hall, Mrs. Marion Martin—Chicago, Ill. 
A genealogical contribution entitled Alphabetical List of Ancestors 


and their Descendants and the Alphabetical List of Members and Their 
Ancestors. 1812. Compiled by Mrs. E. Julius Albrecht and Mrs. Hall. 


Indiana Historical Bureau—Indianapolis, Ind. 

Readings in Indiana History compiled by Gayle Thornbrough and 
Dorothy Riker, 1956. These “Readings” touch Western Pennsylvania 
history at many points. 


Kent, Donald H.—Harrisburg 
The Industrial Worker in Pennsylvania: 1800-1840 by W. A. Sulli- 


van, published by The Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commis- 
sion. See Review by Robert K. Murray in W P H M Vol. 39 No. 2. 
Presented also was a Check list of Microfilm of Contrecoeur Papers and 


Related Materials. Reel 1 compiled by Mr. Kent. 


Krepps, James—Pittsburgh 
One volume of Chambers Encyclopedia, 1859 and a Bible contain- 


ing records of the Krepps and Donaldson families of Washington 
County. 


Lee, Mrs. Alice—New York 


Through Mrs. Harshbarger Mrs. Lee presented two maps: one 
framed map of Fort Pitt in 1759; and one map of Fort Duquesne out- 
lined on map of Pittsburgh, 1795. 


Lehigh County Historical Society—Allentown, Pa. 

The Letter Book of Jacob Weiss, Deputy Quartermaster General 
of the Revolution, Melville J. Boyer, Editor. This Volume Twenty-one 
of the Proceedings of the Lehigh County Historical Society is a wel- 
come addition to the volumes now in the Society’s library. 
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Lehman, H. F.—Clairton, Pa. 


A complete year’s file of a German language newspaper, the Phila- 
delphische Correspondenz, published in Philadelphia in 1786. These 
papers contain much of interest and should be valuable reference mate- 
rial for students who can read the German. 


Lindner, Richard L.—Pittsburgh 


Added to previous gifts were Battles of the Nineteenth Century 
and Battles and Leaders of the Civil War, Vol. III and IV. 


The Macmillan Company—New York 

The Life of Matthew Simpson by Robert D. Clark. See review by 
Dr. Wallace C. Smeltzer in WPHM. Vol. 39, No. 2, p. 126ff. 
Massachusetts Historical Society—-Boston, Mass. 


Proceeding of the Massachusetts Historical Society. Vol. LXIX 
October 1, 1947 - May, 1950. 


McClintock, C. A.—Pittsburgh 

A copy of Palmer's Pittsburgh; four Pittsburgh Directories 1844, 
1863-64, 1860-61, 1867-68 hitherto wanting in the Society's collections; 
and some interesting genealogical data on the Brackenridge family. 


Miller, Miriam Charlotte—Pitsburgh 

A copy of her interesting book Through the Years with the Nurses 
at Shadyside Hospital covering the years 1865 to 1946. Part II contains 
the account of the first nurses training school in Western Pennsylvania, 


1885-1909. 


Moore, Rev. Ansley Cunningham—Pittsburgh 

An attractive, informative book entitled A Book of Remembrance 
being the Centennial History of the Sixth United Presbyterian Church, 
1856-1956, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
Norwegian—American Historical Association—Northfield, Minn. 

The Diary of Elizabeth Koren, 1853-1855. Translated and edited 
by David T. Nelson. 
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Oliver, William R.—Pittsburgh 

Through Mr. Oliver the Society received two sets of books, one 
twelve volume set of The New York Times Current History—The Eu 
ropean War published in New York, 1915-1920; one thirty volume set 
of Annual Reports of Society of the Army of the Cumberland, Febru- 
ary 1868-September 1904. 


Stevens, Sylvester K.—Harrisburg, Pa. 
Two large volumes, one Documentary and one Historical, bearing 


the title, Pennsylvania—The Keystone State. See review by Rose 
Demorest in WPHM, Vol. 39, No. 2, p. 210f. 


Roy, Antoine—Quebec, Canada 

From the Secretariat de la Province de Quebec pour 1953-54 at 
1954-55. Redempti Paradis—Imprimeur de Sa Majesti Da Reine. (568 
pages) Vol. 34-35. 


Stewart, Mrs. Douglas—Pittsburgh 
A short history of Pittsburgh by Laura C. Frey entitled The Land in 
the Fork Pittsburgh 1753-1914. 


The University of Pittsburgh Press—Pittsburgh 


A biography of Stephen Benton Elkins by Oscar Doan Lambert. 
See review by James A. Kehl in present issue, p. 289. 


Wiley, Lois—Pittsburgh 
Eight books from the library of her father, the late Richard T. 
Wiley, bearing mainly on Pittsburgh and Pennsylvania history: Histori- 
cal Collections of Pennsylvania by Sherman Day, 1843; History of the 
Whiskey Insurrection in Western Pennsylvania by H. M. Brackenridge, 
1859; The Navigator, 1818; Indian Chiefs of Pennsylvania by C. Hale 
Siple, 1927; The Latimers, by Henry Christopher McCook, 1898; Old 
Virginia Courts and Records; Pen Pictures in Western Pennsylvania 
edited by John W. Harpster and Writings on Pennsylvania History (a 
bibliography). 
W. J. A. S. (Radio Broadcasting Station)—Pittsburgh 
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Presented six attractive illustrated booklets “Your Community 
Through the Years.” 


Yale University Press—New Haven, Conn. 


Mr. Franklin, a pleasing and attractive little book marking the 
250th anniversary of Franklin‘s birth. See review by Edward Everett in 
Vol. 39 No. 2, WPHM, p. 124f. 


ADDITIONS TO THE ARCHIVES AND MusEuM 


Cadman, W. K.—Wichita, Kansas 

Copy of blue print of “Plan of Town Lots and adjoining the City 
of Pittsburgh and Partly in the Northern Liberties.” Surveyed for the 
Hon. Harner Denny, Prop., Pittsburgh—April 26, 1834 by Z. W. Rem- 
ington and Lewis Keyon. Shows plan of the Pennsylvania Canal run- 
ning from Liberty to Seventh Avenue, together with the Area (Lots | 
& 57) of the old terminal depot of the Canal, now occupied by the U. 
S. Post Office Building. 


Frick, Helen—Pittsburgh 


A menu bearing the shield of the United States and the seal of 
Pennsylvania printed on silk and hand colored by Tiffany for a dinner 
at Cairncarque, the Robert Pitcairn home, in honor of President and 
Mrs. McKinley. The date, November 3rd, 1897. 


Grove, Robert—Pittsburgh 
A large framed photograph of members of the Bayard Taylor Lit- 


erary Society of Allegheny, one of whom was Mr. Grove’s father, John 
W. Grove. Accompanying the photograph, which was taken in the 
1880's, is a manuscript from Edwin S. Jackman of Chicago dated May 
4, 1923, dedicated to the surviving members of the club. 


Harrison, Mrs. Neel B.—McKeesport, Pa. 
A large flag in perfect condition. 

Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio—Cincinnati, Ohio 
Three advertisements “Seven Seals or Golden Wonder” a patent 
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medicine for which “Kennedy & Co., Cor. First Avenue and Wood 
St., Pgh.” were the “Sole Proprietors.” Date about 1872. 


Hopkins, Nelson M.—New York 


Eight 4x5 glass plate negatives made in this area about 1900. These 
negatives supply pictorial material on a period otherwise sparsely repre- 
sented in our files. 


Hopper, Hazel—Indiana 

Mrs. Hopper of the Indiana State Library contributed two items 
of local interest: the marriage certificate of Alexander Mortland and 
Amelda Keister of Butler County, dated “The 22nd Sept., 1862”; and a 
Westinghouse booklet. 


Hurlbrink, Mrs. H. V.—Mt. Lebanon, Pa. 

A Graphoscope, which might be called a table model of a stereo- 
scope. This instrument, one of fine workmanship, contains an excellent 
lens. 


Irvin, Mrs. Margaret Bacher—Pittsburgh 
An original Currier and Ives Print—“General Shields at the Battle of 
Winchester, Va, 1862.” 


Krepps, James—Pittsburgh 


In addition to the contributions to the library listed above, Mr. 
Krepps presented eight large ledger type books containing daily weather 
records of the Monongahela Valley area, also neighborhood notes cov- 
ering the years, 1855-1907; one business ledger covering the same period 
with entries up to June 1879; eight Music Books beautifully hand writ- 
ten; and an 1808 Horse Pistol with a “Virginia” marked barrel which 
was used by the Virginia militia. 


Lacock, Grace M.—Pittsburgh 

Two unusual items, as follows: a “Program of the Ceremonies 
Attending the Burial of an Unknown and Unidentified American Sol- 
dier who lost his life during The World War, November 11, 1921”; 
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and a Medal of Corporal James Knox Lacock of Pittsburgh, Pa., U. S. 
Spanish-American War inscribed First Texas Regiment, Company M, 
Company Clerk. Service in Cuba—1898. 


Leech, Mrs. William H.—Pittsburgh 


A Sketch Book beautifully executed by Ann Elizabeth Skidmore 
in 1886, showing among other things, early Pittsburgh buildings and 
streets; a small knocked-down spinning wheel and a red quilt of wool 
which was grown, dyed and fabricated by this same wheel on the farm 
of Peter Benshof of Cambria County. 


Miller, Miriam Charlotte—Pittsburgh 


A scale, with a complete set of weights, used for compounding 
medical prescriptions owned and used by Dr. John F. Cooper of Alle- 
gheny about 1853. Other items in the collection include tickets of 
admission to medical lectures in Philadelphia, notices of passing grades 
issued by the Dean, and examination schedules, all part of the college 
record of the then young student, John F. Cooper. 


Patterson, Matilda—Pittsburgh 
A stock certificate for 1000 shares of oil stock in the Martin Benny- 


hoff Petroleum Company of Venango County, dated January 22, 1866. 
Affixed is a twenty-five cent revenue stamp. 


Pittsburgh Foundation—Pittsburgh 


A welcome gift in the form of a fine Amplifier for use in the 
Society’s Auditorium. 


Scully, Rees—Pittsburgh 
Mr. Scully has contributed materially to the Society's archives by two 
gifts of documents: 

A letter written by United States Senator James Ross of Pittsburgh 
on the 13th of March 1799. This letter, nicely mounted on a card bear- 
ing Senator Ross's picture, is a valuable addition to our small collection 
of Ross papers. 


An interesting and curious set of seven documents concerning the 
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election of a sheriff of Allegheny County in 1798. The election of a 
certain Ephriam Jones is contested; an offer to become security for Jones 
is signed by Pressly Neville and A. Kirkparick and approved by John 
Gibson and George Wallace as Associate Judges of Allegheny County; 
a petition in favor of Jones is signed by Neville and twelve others; and 
a decision in favor of Jones is written and signed by Governor Mifflin. 


Siebeneck, Henry King—Pittsburgh 

Letters to Wilson King, son of Josiah King, written by members 
of his family during the years 1864-1874. The letters contain many ref- 
erences to local people and events. 


Steele, Christopher Magee—Pittsburgh 


A portrait of his uncle, Christopher Magee, and a nicely framed 
map of Pittsburgh in 1830 showing the canal route through the city. 


Vodrey, William H.—East Liverpool, Ohio 

Five stock certificates issued in the “roaring twenties” to Gertrude 
McClure and W. F. McClure for stock in local gas and oil companies. 
Interesting as indications of an era of wild speculation in the Pittsburgh 
district. 


Watson, Miss Ellen—Pittsburgh 


Interesting collection of family papers consisting of passes issued 
to Miss Watson’s grandfather and mother during the Civil War to visit 
the Army of the Potomac in order to care for the sick and wounded; a 
letter to Mr. John Murdoch from Felix Brunot concerning “Pittsburgh’s 
Sanitary Fair”; a letter from Clara Barton to Mrs. Ellen Watson; invita- 
tons; a school report of 1843; a “Reward of Merit,” 1842; cancelled 
checks of 1866 bearing revenue stamps; an invitation to the Golden 
Wedding, also in 1866, of Mr. and Mrs. Edward Allen (grandparents 
of Hervey Allen); a gold pin in the form of an open Bible awarded by 
the U. S. Christian Commission to Ellen R. Murdoch, Pittsburgh; and 
finally a booklet giving the program for the beautiful Memorial Service 
for Mrs. Ellen Murdoch Watson. In addition to the family papers the 
collection includes a pamphlet “The Stature of a Man” which describes 
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the Hopital Albert Schweitzer at Deschapelles, Haiti, built by William 
Larimer Mellon, Jr. 


Wiley, Lois—Pittsburgh 

In addition to the books for the library listed above, Miss Wiley pre- 
sented valuable historical pamphlets, typewritten notes, and eight scrap 
books containing the full text of Mrs. S. Kussart’s book, The Mononga- 
hela River. 


Workmaster, Wallace F.—Pittsburgh 
Two large flags with staffs, in memory of his grandfather the late 
Frank M. Root. 


Galley, Lena Gallatin—Pittsburgh 


Washington’s Grist Mill—A most interesting item has just been 
added to our exhibits in the form of a working model of Washington's 
Mill at Perryopolis, Pa. This comes to us through the generosity of Miss 
Lena Gallatin Galley, now of Pittsburgh. The model, constructed on a 
scale of 14 inch to the foot was built by her late brother who lived 
within a stone’s throw of the site on which the mill stood. 

The mill itself was ordered by Washington in 1770 and was first 
operated in 1776. It continued to function to a time within the memory 
of people now living, but is today a mass of machinery fallen into the 
masonry foundation, though still capable of restoration. 

The mill under Gilbert Simpson’s management was located on land 
which features prominently in Washington’s Journal (Oct. 13, 1770) 
and in his correspondence with Valentine Crawford, his financia! agent 
(1776) and also his successor Thomas Freeman in (1786). The names 
of Christopher Gist, General Lafayette, and Captain William Craw- 
ford are associated with the mill or adjacent land and it was only a short 
distance from its site that the first iron furnace west of the mountains 
was located on Jacobs Creek (owned by Turnbull & Marmie). 

This model is now on display in the lobby of our building and is 
of great interest not only to children but adults. In fairness to historians, 
it admittedly is not accurate in minute details but it approximates the 
general appearance of the mill and it shows the usual process of the 
period in the manufacture of flour. 

It is hoped it may stimulate an interest in the restoration of a 
famous structure. 











FOOTNOTES TO WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA HISTORY 


Items from our Archives that give brief glimpses of Medicine in early 
Pittsburgh. 
From 

The Commonwealth—Printed and published Every Wednesday 
Morning 
By E: Pentland Opposite the S. W. corner of the Court House Centre 
Square Pittsburgh. 
Motto “Virtue, Liberty, and Independence” 


Aug. 21, 1805 
PATENT AND FAMILY MEDICINES. 
JOHN A. TARASCON 


At his Stores in Front and Market Streets, HAS JUST RECEIVED, 
From Richard Lee’s wholesale store, New York, a supply of the follow- 
ing Medicines, which are in high esteem and general use throughout 
the United States. 


HAMILTON’s Worm Destroying LOZENGES, 

Hamilton’s Essence and Extract of Mustard, 

Hahn’s Anti-bilious Pills, 

The Genuine Persian Lotion, 

The Restorative Powder for the Teeth and Gums; 

Hahn’s Genuine Eye Water, 

Tooth Ache Drops, 

Infallible Ague and Fever Drops, 

The Patent Indian Vegetable specific 

Hamilton's Elixer, a sovereign remedy for Colds, obstinate Coughs, 
Asthmas, sore Throats, approaching Consumptons, and Whooping 
Cough. 

Hamilton’s Grand Restorative, 

The sovereign Ointment for the Itch, 

The Anodyne Elixer for the Cure of every kind of Head-Ache, 

The Damask Lip Salve, 

Lahn’s true and genuine German Corn Pilaister, 

Anderson’s Pills. 


Pittsburgh, December 25. tf 
From 


The Daily Pittsburgh Gazette—1833 Edited and Published by Neville 
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B. Craig near the South West corner of the Diamond at $6 per annum 
in advance. 
HERBS 

An assortment of carefully dried Medicinal and Culinary Herbs; put up 
in the neatest manner by the Shakers, among which are Lemon Balm, 
Hoarhound, Catnep, Peppermint, Spearmint, Pennyroyal, Rue, Sage, 
Tanzay, Summer Savory, Thoroughmost Hyssop, Sweet Marjorum, 
Wormwood, Digitalis, Lobelia, Inflata, Slippery Elm Bark, &c. &c. Just 
received and for sale by 

H. P. SCHWARTZ & CO., 

Corner of Fifth and Market streets. 


April 23—if 
E. HALE 
SURGEON DENTIST, 

Has removed to the house lately occupied by Mr. Saml. P. Darlington, 
No. 71 in Fourth street, next to the corner of Wood st. where he will 
be happy to wait upon those who may require his professional services, 
in all its various branches. 

N.B.—For sale, a superior Tooth Powder. Also J. White’s Tooth 
Ache Drops. 


March 10, 1832. —if 
DOCTOR JOSEPH TREVOR, 
ALLEGHENY TOWN: 


Office in Robinson’s Row—tenth door from the Canal Bridge. 


May 28, 1833.—if 

CUPPING & LEECHING. 
Dr. Shrieves (Successor to Dr. B. Best,) tenders his services to the 
Physicians and citizens of Pittsburgh as Cupper, Leecher, Bleeder, and 
Tooth Drawer. — Office nearly opposite the United States’ Bank, 
Fourth street, 


Pittsburgh. July 31 —if 
CITY BATHS. 
J. B. Vashion has the pleasure to inform the Citizens of Pittsburgh, and 
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Visitors here, that his 
CITY BATHS, 

In Third street, between Market and Ferry streets, 

Are now prepared, in the first rate Style, for the use of all who 
may be disposed to enjoy the luxury of bathing. 

He takes this opportunity to invite the patronage of the Public, and 
is determined to merit their favor, by the strictest attention to their com- 
fort and gratification. 


May 21—3m 
BOARD OF HEALTH. 

Agreeably to the 4th section of the Ordinance for Sanitary Purposes, the 
following gentlemen, on its reorganization, will constitute the Board of 
Health for the month of July, viz: 

Samuel Pettigrew, Mayor 

E. Pentland, Recorder. 

J. Young, Aldermen. 

C. Von Bonnhorst Aldermen 

Robert Christy, Aldermen 

Walter Forward, Select Council 

John B. Butler, Select Council 

S. P. Darlington, Common Council 

C. Darragh, Common Council 

Joseph Coltart, Common Council 


The Board will meet three times in every week, and oftener, should 
the cholera or any emergency require it. July 12, 1833—1m 


1835 

Writing as Governor of the District of Columbia Society of the 
Order of Founders and Patriots of America, Mr. Wm. E. Rice, Chevy 
Chase, Maryland, presented to the Society a four-page, legal-size letter 
written at Pittsburgh on June 21, 1835, by young Dr. William Pettit to 
his father in Ohio. The doctor had just come up the Ohio by boat and 
opened an office on Smithfield Street. He wrote in detail about his 
trip, living conditions in Pittsburgh, and measures he was taking to 
build up a practice. According to Mr. Rice, he did not remain long in 
this city, but removed to Philadelphia, where he became prominent. 
The following are some excerpts from this letter.—Ed. 
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Pittsburgh 21st of 6th Mo. 1835 
Seventh Day Evening 


Dear Father, It has been with much exercise of mind that I have 
reflected upon my moving to a place so little agreeable to thee as Pitts- 


But, dear father, I have something else to say, it is this. Come to 
Wellsville . . . fetch mother along. .. . . 


. . . No better way to travel (from Wellsville, Ohio) than on the 
boat. Thee can leave at 7 a.m. any morning. $1.50 to Pittsburgh on 
the Pitt-Packet and 25 for dinner. . . . If the bargain is made, $1.50 and 
found elegantly. . . . Now, father and mother can you think it a great 
thing to start from home, stay with friends in Wellsville and next morn- 
ing set off for Pitt.g and arrive at 5 or 6 p.m., just walk up to No. 91 
Smithfield Street, and sup and lodge, breakfast and dine and live with 
us for a week and quietly return the way you came. Now indeed father 
would thee “just as leave” we had gone to Cincinnati—4 or 5 days drive 
and as many back with as expense of $20—a change of climate and 
great exposure? . . . I have just left an advertisement at 4 different print- 
ing offices, Advocate, Statesman, Times, and Manufacturer: Dr. Wm. 
Pettit has his office at No. 120, Dwelling No. 91 Smithfield Street, 
Pittsburgh, 19th of 6 month 1835. . . . Thousands have passed our win- 
dow today to the different churches. . . . 2 cents a day buys a pint of 
new milk delivered at the room in the morning, and as much at night, 
i.e. 4 cents a quart. . . . For every Ib. of flour I furnish the baker he will 
deliver as we need it a lb. of bread, so I just bought the flour of him, 
paid him $2.18 for a half barrel, and he gives us for that money 98 lbs. 
of choicest bread. . . . 

Affectionately, 
Wn. Pettit 
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A SECOND APPEAL TO OUR READERS 


Our reserve supply of certain numbers of the Western Pennsylva- 
nia Historical Magazine is exhausted. Perhaps you have some duplicate 
copies or it may be that you are moving to smaller quarters and would 
like to clear your shelves, in any case we would be happy to receive: 


Vol. 1 Number 1 1918 
Vol. 2 Numbers | & 4 1919 
Vol. 4 Number 1 1921 
*Vol. 7 Number 4 1924 
Vol. 9 Number 3 1926 
Vol. 10 Number 4 1935 
Thank you — Ed. 
* Especially needed. 














Business Members 
of the 


The Historical Society of Western 
Pennsylvania 


The following firms, which have been in business in the Pittsburgh 
district for fifty years or more, are contributing to the support of the 
society's work at the rate of one hundred dollars a year each: 
ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
CoMMONWEALTH Trust CoMPANY 
DEMMLER AND SCHENCK CoMPANY 
DuguesngE Licut Company 
Fipetiry Trust Company 
FOoLLANSBEE STEEL CoRPORATION 
GiImBEL BROTHERS 
Gur Or Corporation 
Harsison-W aLKER REFRACTORIES COMPANY 
Harris THEATRES 
HEPPENSTALL COMPANY 
Josep Horne Company 
HussarD AND COMPANY 
Jones AND LauGHLIN STEEL CorPOoRATION 
KAUFMANN’S DEPARTMENT STORES 
James H. Matruews anp CoMPANy 
MackintosH-HEMPHILL CoMPANY 
MeEtion Nationa BANK AND TRust CoMPANY 
Ottver Iron AND STEEL CORPORATION 
Porrer BANK AND Trust CoMPANY 
Psop.es First NATIONAL BANK AND Trust CoMPANY 
PrrrsBuRGH AND Lake Erre Rartroap CoMPANY 
PrrrspurcH ConsoLipATION Coat CoMPANY 
Unrrep States STEEL CoMPANY 
W. P. Snyper AND CoMPANY 
Somers, FITLER AND Topp CoMPANY 
Union Nationat Bank 








